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G.I. JONES & CO.7 W A SHIN GT ON I ERSI SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
| ; ST. LOUIS, MO UNIV\ bia | 
| aint COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: | OF YALE COLLEGE. 
| ) IV. ‘OLLEGE. | 
: Very Popular Books 1. THE SMITH ACADEMY THE COLLEGE | Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
DENHAM ARNOLD, Principat M. 8. SNOW, Dean. | Civil] and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
. . . |ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
Seymour’s LArithmetics. A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- DEGREES. |ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
‘‘The best two book Series ’’ nic Sehool and Business. ut ese of Philosophy | English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
BY GEO. E. SEY MOU R, A. M., Il. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL III. Master of Arts. | omy, History, etc. 
; Instructor in the St. Louis High School. For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Bross, 
C. M. WOODWARD, Drirxcror. V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. Executive Oficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 
r —_— 
, An Elementary Arithmetic, | This is School for Boys not less than Four- Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
1 (Oral and written). Price, 40c. ‘ teen Years Old The Course of Instruction runs DEGREES | UNION CO LLEGE OF LAW. 
: A Practical Arithmetic, Sepang hte Tum. :- Pennches Tanghhs gre I Civil Engineer. CHICAGO, ILL. _ 
; Price, 60 Cents. Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- Il. Mechanical Engineer. The Fall term begins Sept. 21.’ Diploma ad- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of * Geemmes : mits to the Bar of Illinois. For circular address 
. Specimen copies will be sént to teachers and | 10018; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- v. sae, ane? 14-8 2t H. BOOTH, Chicago, Ml, 
d school officers on receipt of 60 cents. tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, F : 
: and the Management of the Engine. VI. 8T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS Cooper Institnte for Young Laties, 
4 III. MARY INSTITUTE: HALSEY C. IVES, Drrecror. 
4 outta First Lessons in Physios. C. 8. PENNELL, Perxcrrat. VII. LAW SCHOOL. | BOGHVILLE, M0. 
i otze’s First Lessons in Physiology. % r i aes 
é BY C. L. HOTZE. 4 Completely Bquipped School ee Ciste. HENRY HITCHCOCK, Deas. The 12th Annual Session begins Sept, 5, 1881. 
t Price, 75 Cents The course of study fully abreast with the 
times. 
’ Board and tuition for the yer, $180 00. 
ae oi For conditions of admission, catal 7. i P 4 - Z VES, Prin. 
EO-Thebs books are gaining rapidly in pope- sion, catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named-above 7 14-8 2¢ ANTHONY HAYNES, Prin 
larity, and are armong the best books fovad in LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
our et fades copies will be sent to 14-5e WM. Cc. ELIOT, Chancellor. for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
fe teachers and school cfficers on receipt of 50c. 1 tion free to those _ Ls ge = 2 gent to —— 
ies’ Academy of the |UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, | sect eneriment oft the Tra atsanx 
H * . School Department offers the best advantages 
Circles in English Grammar Young Ladies Cd lly 0 { f | 3 | tor preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
y eos ' | tion’ $39 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
BY T. R, VICKROY, A. M. ° Visitation | ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
vy Price, 60 Cents . } a good. soon SS ee ae 4 
? 2 | RD vear. Terms begin Aug. 29, 1881 and Nov. 21, 
; AT OXFO . 1881. For Sautionlnss dress Edwin C. Hewett, 
Language Lessons and Technical Grammar ST. LOUIS, MO. | incite poner tere ree 
combined. | 
0, Endorsed by leading teachers, and fayored| This acudemy was established in the West in| Next Session opens Sept. 29, 1881. Professors Wanted! 
with extensive adoption. 2 1833. It ranks among the oldest and best pat- 
**The best kind of work for graded schools, ’’ fonized Educational Institutions, and is con-| Tuition still FREE to all students from any 
Specimen copies will be sen‘ to teachers and | duetedyby the Religious Sisters of the Order of | State, except $50 to Law Students. The attention of Educators 1s cailed to the 
school officers on teceipt of 40 cefits. the Visitation, founded in 1610 in Savoy by St. ; fact that the Board of Trustees of the University 
—_— * Francis, Count of Sales, and St. Jane Frances, pen soul vcs donee of Mississippi will meet at Oxford on the 12th 
RHETORICAL METH " Baroness of Chantal. Its location combines the | Nim¢ Months’ board at $12............. - $108 00} of Sept., 1881, for the purzose of electing— 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON. A : advantages both of country and city, occupying ag washing, $1 50.............. 1850} 1. A Professor of Metaphysics, Ethics, Mhi- 
aa an elevated, healthy and beautiful site in the | Fuel Fee...............c0cce0cecceeee course 10 00 losophy ned fog, beet th oa house rent 
Price 75 Cents. north western part of the city, possessing shaded Lights per Session............ 300) 2 "A Professor ot Natural History, embracing 
: walks, ample grounds, an extensive and com- é < Se eee Geology, Riology Zoology and Botany. This 
T..e Fourth Edition of this book is nofpready. | modious range of buildings with well-ventilated | “triculation and Incidental Fee........ 9 00) chele Beas Surg eee oer eae Longe ng 
It is highly recommended for use‘M High | and spacious rooms, halls, covered areas and ——|"s An cabeanet in Modern Languages. Sal- 
Schoois and the Freshman class of Collfges. piazzas for open air exercise in inclement wea- | Total expenses per session................ $137 00 | ory a. Fe ee has just been separated 
“There is no better treatment of t bject ther, and such other facilities for the promotion ‘aa ‘lhe: te tor thiee osition’ are r t- 
of Composit‘on, than that found in nd |0f the health and happiness of occupants, as sual students board on the mess system for fully invited. pF meee M. Sulliyan; § Seo"y 
part of this excellent book.’’ ea the gentle, maternal system of government | about six dollars per month. Board of Trustees, Oxtord, Missiscippi. 
a adopted by the Religious in charge bas deemed | The University isin all respects prosperous. _ ae : 
ni- i i _ | expedient. ROOKLYN, N. ¥.;Coll. Gram. School, 
of Selections for Reading. with an In The academy will enter on its Fiftieth annual ee EE nan Sree Se ee (1849 to 1881). L. W.. Hart, A. M., Prin- 
ot troduction upon Elocution session the first Movday in September. in September to elect three additional Protes- Seal. oa a = pt Soren 
P BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 14-8 1t sors—one of Modern Languages, one of Natu- cianer aati. as each scholar selects. (if 
Price, 1.00 ral History an:| one of Metaphysics. ae friends in Brooklyn, aa oo 
‘‘A capital companion book to the author’s St Joseph's College Buffalo N Y Apply for catalogues and information to Gen. r ge ey rv 
excellent **Rhetorical Method.’’ . ] ‘ . *| A. P. Stewart, Chancellor, Ss! LOUIS LAW SCHOOL 
Specimen of the ‘‘Rhetorical Method’’ ‘ f 
will be sent to MPs iodine 6a (Under the direction of the Christian Brothers}. : H. M. SULLIVAN, LAW DEP ENT W UNIVERSITY. 
, tof Scents; and of ‘Selections for Read- | eet Soemeleny Deanled trestet. |: Sine somel ell \ctober 12,81, Course 
. ” A thorough Classical, Scientific and Commer- rises two Annual Terms. aths 
LE. .”? on receipt of 60 cents. of 8 comp 8 oe 8 Courts 
cial Course, with board and washing, only $200 eac ploma admits to bar in 8tateand U 
. perannum. No extra charge for Latin, Greek, CHICAGO SCALE CO., | in Missouri. Students to senior class on 
ee eee ONES & CO., |r German. References: tt. Rev. Bishop Rv- 151 8. Jeflerson St.. Chicago, Ill.,| {mination Term fee, Stein eon 
; *» |anand Hon. James M. Smith. For prospectus Ton W. le Cron’ | rary: ghddress (an We 
and other particulars, address = wo ono Pine Dats vy Regt ame] ena < Hitcncocx, 
; - . L ve, $3. Send | Dean Law Faculty;or Heney 
ST. LOUIS, 4-6 2% BRO. FRANK, President.~ | for Price List. "14-510 14-7 8t 
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Kelectic Educational Series! 


New and Siandard Publications. 


2 
Duaffet’s 
Methed 


Eclectic Atias and Hand Book of 
the United Statcs. 


Ritter’s Geographical Stadies. 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 
Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Eelectic History of United States. 
McGaffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 
Eclectic Geographies, Census 1880. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and 
Speller. 


Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 


Andrews’ Manual of the Constitu- 
tion. 


Andrews’ Elementary Geology. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memorizing 
xr Price List and Catalogue on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
14-7tf 





(Hennequin’s) New French 





TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts Oil Paintings, reas ete. 
E. ROSS, 
3'1 N. Fourth Street, St. ‘ian Mo. 
14-7 12t 








MATA RRH speedily and | Pemeenie Cured 
Send for testimonials and mode of treat- 
ment Address Drs. Kitzmiller & Kitz- 
milles Piqua, Ohio. 14-8 15-38 


Aids to School Discipline. 





Miss Mary Ler, Newport, Ark., 
writes us under date of June 15, ’81; 
as follows: “I received the schoo) 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils are 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I have never seen any- 
thing stimulate pupils so much. 1] 
would not on any account do without 
them.” 





Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by ou: 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire t 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brough: 
to your very homes. For particulars, addres: 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 


18-6 14-5 Bunker Hill, Dlinois. 





ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades,can 
be had 


CHEAP 


by ‘calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 


704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Good Printing at Reasonable Rates, 


SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
$, W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE S75, 
ST. ‘LOUIS. 





eee at Priutiog ar 
any kind o nting or 
Binding furnished with 

leasure. All work in- 
Tested to us will be 

romptly and neatly 
} me, at lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 


ST LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 








Elocution a Specialty! 


Peor. Beers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had <5 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
publ-« men in this country. 

Write for special 16- “page circular, giving a 
large liat of references and other information 


210 & : 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL 
»., Chancellor. Tuition free toall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ste. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, aga 4 Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
ensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 





American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Furnished to Colleges, 
Schools and Families 
without charge, 


St. Louis Rererences:—Hon. E. H. 
Supt. of Pub'ic Schools: Rev. Sm G. 
'». D , Chancellor Washington University: Rev 
JE. Keller. % J., President St. Louis Unive-- 
ity; J B Merwin Proprietor «f the American 
Journal of Education; Hn. Nathin Cole, Ex- 
7 or.lateM.C; Hon N C Hudson, Co lect r 

St. Louis. ) EVANS &CO., 
14-8 It 706 Chestout Street, St. Louis. 


Lovg 
Eliot 





WAN TE YD 


An experienced Teacher to take charge of the 
Brazeau High School. Goed pay and pleasant 
location. Apply immediately to 
‘C. F. LUCKEY, Sec Board of Directors. 
Brazeau, Perry County, Mo. 14-8 lt 





A Bargain! A Good Magic Lantern! 


It has 80 slides, mostly astronomical, and ie 
or 8°l¢ at onr office. Theslides alone are worth 
$100, at catalogue prices. The whole will be 
sold very cheap. 

We have al~o for sale cheap, 

A Solar Microscope, 
English make, with set of mounted objecte 
Large magnifying power. Address w th stamp 
for reply, J.B. MERWIN, 
14-8 It 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 





Rev, T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the oy 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. CuReg‘yourself at Home. 


No charge for consultation by mail. Address 








Slated Paper. 


Pror. A. B. Crump of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., in a recent letter says: “I 
bought of you last year, slated paper 
for Blackboards, and fuund it to be 
just as you recommended it.. Please 
fill the following order, etc. I could 
not do my work without plenty of 

BLACKBOARDS, 
and your slated paper exactly and 
fully fiils the bill.” 





Are You Going West? 


All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 
ed, will be mailed free upon application. 

14-4¢ 


“% 





CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Politica] 
Outline Maps Published. 


op the favor with which the larger 
set of Camp’ ew Outline Maps have nD re- 
ceived, we 


day aye a new and beautiful 


set of maps, = h are especially designed for 


the use of schools which think they cannot afford 


to purchase the larger set. 
The Primary Set consists of 


. 1. The emtoyheren, size about 30x50 inches 


Now 2. North America . 25x30 

No. g. Tue Un‘ted states... ss 6 6 fuxt® 
No. 4. south America..... ne 2hx40 ss *¢ 
No. 56. Europe............- i > | 
Se lS ee us VBrasw. ** 
Wee Vo MMRIOR. bac cccceccive oe, wae = ** 
No. 8. Oceanica........... sad x30 ff 


° ica 25 
This set is as well engraved and as well made 
in every particular as the larger set; the num- 
bers 7 dentical, lam the same key will accom- 
pany 


Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 


Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 
I 50 os 9 on dand dea ge Ce nchaeinssb ose 6 20 
Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
nished, on rollers 2 


eee Tere rere e errr rrrerey 


The Common Schoo! Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and B'ackboards, a set of Camp’ 8 Outline Maps 


and Key, cons ness asewes $20.00 to $30.00 
set Reading SEAT srcite anno <006:¥ to $5.00 
et Cutter’s Physiological Charts... 8 00 to . 00 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration.......... ... 1.0 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globe ........... 8.00 to $' He 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. .................. 3° 
Object Teaching _— Gocwawesssoceheviec es. 3.4 
DS Roca vetovenssvebuceesvecrsss 18 
Cube Root Bloc ks. Sabiib dive ssapbasdeuaeses«s 1.10 
Horve Shoe Magnet.................eceseeees 50 


For circulars ot school desks, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street. St Lonis. 





NOTES &CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 
shortest notice for 
ee money. Sta- 


WEDDING 


onery and fine 
engraving. 8. D. CHILDS Y co 
14-39 76 Washington Street, Chicago. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


Done in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
ible Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
cates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
sontracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





aS Agency Commercial Colleges. Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by addressing 


AND 
10,000 BOOKS, 


NEVV AND OLD. 
1F"Catalogues Free.-<G 
WANTED AGENTS-—I have special books 
for agents. State what ey oe you want when 
you write. DAN LINAHAN 


388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice President. 











14-2 14-8 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No. 3, Daily, 

Train 1, Daily with Through 

STATIONS except Sunday Sleeping Car 
hicago to New 





Orleans. 
Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Edinghai 44¢p.m. 8.55 a. m. 
ArriveOdin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave‘ entralia..... 10." p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
\rrive Cairo........ 4.:ha. m. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.408. m. - 1.25 p.m. 
Leave Martin....... 1). a.m. 10 15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.3 p.m. 10.004 m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.Wa m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan .. ....12.‘5p m. 33 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson. Ten 10 4a. m. 4.u0 p. m. 
Leave Juckson, Ten.10.45a.M. wee eeeeees 
Arrive Mobi'e, Ala. 1.5 a. m. vans aeons 
Arrive Gr. Junction!2 45 p. m. 6.10p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p m. 6.°2 p. m. 
\rrive Memphis. .. 8 20 p. m. 8.20 p.m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p-m. 8.21 a. m. 
Leave Juckson, Miss .4°a. m. 5.40 a. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg 8.10 a. m. 8.00a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a. m. 11.00 a. mM. 





TE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orléans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8330 p. m 
daily. arrives at New Orleans at 11:00 m_ the 

d morning (38 hours). This is 8 hour 
4 er time than has ever been made from Chi- 

to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
tha by anv other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3, leaving Chicago 

8:3) p.m., arrives ut Memrhis via Grand June- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad. at 
8:29 p. m. (23 hours and 5° minutes from (hica- 

go). Passengers on this train have the advantage 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which is 
reached at 6:00 p. m 

NOTE—That emenaens leaving on Train No. 

make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p- 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
Charleston Railroad, arriving at Memphis s 


1 
SNOTEThe close connection with the Mohile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. .and the quirk 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile pas- 
pry ate can secure sleeping car Secqmmnndats 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m.. and 


in at Jackson, Tenn., — for Mnbile. 
‘Respectfully, H. HANSON, 


Snail Passenger Agent. 
THOS DORWIN, General Northern Passenge! 
Agen Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSET.L, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOHN J, SPROULL, General Agt., New York: 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 


sponsible fur such articles as appear 


over their own signatures or initials. 








Tue great privilege of the race, the 
great fonntain head of all progress, is 


the possibility to profit by the experi- 
ence of others. 








ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 


Pror. BaLpwin, who has been so 
long and so honorably identified with 
the Kirksville, Missouri, Normal 
School, as its founder and President, 
has been invited to become President 
of the Sam Houston Normal College, 
at Huntsville, Texas. 
We do not know whether he hus 
accepted the position or not, at this 
writing. We hope he will accept. 
The educational interests of Mis- 
souri and all the otber Western and 
Southern States, will be largely and 
permanently promoted by such a 
strotg reinforcement from Texas. 
Of coursé it will be difficult to fill 
his place at Kirksville, but he has 
given that institution so much pres- 
tige and character that it will go on 
prosperously, in any event. 
President Baldwin, if he accepts, 
will carry with him a large and suc- 
cessful experience, great executive 
and organizing ability, and his influ- 
ence will reach out in all directions, 
to give tone and character and per- 
manence to the whole educational 
force of the South. 
Texas is to be congratulated, if he 
accepts the position, unsought, but 
so honorably and unanimously ten: 
dered him. 








Tue Cooper County Teachers Nor- 
mal Institute, meets at Booneville, 
Mo., August 8th. 

Prof. D. A. McMillan, Principal of 
Booneville Public Schools, will con- 
duct the exercises, assisted by several 
competent instructors. 

Teachers from other counties invi- 
ted to become members of the Insti- 
tute. 

They have arranged for a splendid 
series of evening lectures for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the 
people. — ° 

Of course there will be excellent 
music. Booneville never does any- 
thing by halves. 


Prof. McMillan has some half 


Asoot eighty counties in Kansas 
are holding educational conventions 
and teachers’ institutes this month. 
The day sessions are more largely at- 
tended than ever before. 

First-class lecturers have been en- 
gaged for the evening entertainments 
—good music is furnished, and the 
result is that the people of the State 
are interested aneW in the work the 
teachers are doing. 

This move to interest the people is 
in the right direction, and will result 
in great good to the schools. 








Pror. R. C. Norton, Presidenvwof 
the State Normal School at Cape Gi- 
rardeau, is hard at work in the South- 
east, 

The first week in August be will 
be at Steelville; two weeks at Salem 
and a week in Benton. The pros- 
pects for a largely increased attend 
ance are good. 

The teachers sent out are doing a 
grand work, and the schools all over 
the State feel the influence of these 
institutes. 








In other pursuits the tyro may be 
allowed to spoil and waste his first 
piece of work ; in teaching, the mate- 
rial is too precious to admit of use- 
less experiment and failure. 








Wuat are these people thinking 
about who have only an education to 
leave their children, when they vote 
down the school tax? A poor school 
with ashort term and a poor teacher 
in your district, means a poor educa- 
tion, a poor equipment for your chil- 
dren in the race of life. 

It means poverty and degradation 
and vice and crime forthem. Can 
any rational man want to bequeath 
such a legacy to his children? 

That is what must come, when you 


schools. 





vote for a low tax, or no tax for 


Tue Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Salem, 
Dent county, Mo., August 16, 17 
and 18, 1881. ; 


A splendid programme, reduced 
rates of fare on the railroads, an en- 
terprising, enthusiastic people, whom 
Prof. Lynch has trained to put a 
proper value, on culture — a cool 
mountain breeze. These are the 
special attractions. 


The citizens of Salem offer abund- 
ant free entertainment, and send 
greeting to all an earnest invitation 
to come, and will give a cordial wel- 
come. 

Prof. Lynch says “send out the in- 
vitation strong. to come to Salem. 
Become acquainted with our fellow 
teachers, and be strengthened for the 
great work before us. 

R. C. Norton, President ; Hermon 
Ferguson, Secretary ; W. H. Lynch, 
Calvin Jadwin, J. N. Orchard, Exec- 
utive Committee. . 

The St. Louis & San Francisco R. 
R. will return the members at one- 
fourth regular rates. 

The St. Louis, Salem & Little 
Rock Railroad will return them free. 








Epucation gives people self-re- 
spect and ability to do for themselves 
and for others; gives them the means 
by which they make their way in the 
world, and enables them to adi to its 
productions instead of cunsuming 
what others produce. 
Education enriches all the time. 


Ignorance limits and hinders and 
impoverishes all the time. 








Tue ignorant and vicious and crim- 
inal classes are the costly and expen- 
sive and burdensome people. They 
add nothing to the State to enrich it 
or ennoble it, but draw constantly 
from the frugal and industrious and 
economical and thrifty. 











vious to date of issue, 


State associated with him, 


dozen of the ablest educators of the religion are only the scaffuldiag 


wherewith to build a man, 





Trane, law, learning, science and 


The ignorant and vicious are a 
dead weight that must be carried and 
| cared for all the time. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


To following suggestions made 
by Hon. Thomas Richeson when 


President of the Board of Education 
in St. Louis, seem to us to be of great 
value, as Mr. Rfcheson is one of the 
most thorough practical business men 
in the West. He is perhaps better 
known as the President of the Collier 
White Lead Co. of St. Louis. 

In speaking of the kindergarten 
training and its results, he says : 

“It is obvious that the training .of 
the hand and the eye will be more 
efficient if begun at the age when the 
muscles are not yet hirdened by use, 
and when the faculties of the mind 
have not yet received a permanent 
bias in other directions. 

It takes very little exercise of the 
museles of an infant to give a perma- 
nent tendency to the development of 
those muscles. A few days training 
in the use of the left hand will make 
the child left-handed for life, in spite 
of strong subsequent efforts to ac- 
quire by discipline an equal facility 
in the use of the right hand. 

A person bas only to make the ef- 
fort to use his left hand (if he is right 
handed) in writing, cutting with a 
knife, or in any of the uses for which 
he isin the habit of employing his 
right hand, to realize how powerful 
are the barriers of habit in controll- 
ing muscular action, A little more 
use-of a particular muscle in early 
childhood gives skill in its use, and 
makes it easier and more agreeable 
to use that muscle in a particular way 
than to use a different one, or the 
same one in a different way. 

The fundamental condition of all 
mechanical skill is mathematical ac- 
curacy in the use of the hand, and in 
the judgment based. on the senses of 
touch and sight. Geometrical and 
arithmetical training furnish the lat- 
ter; training of the hand in a select- 
ed variety of occupations sueh as the 
Kindergarten prescribes — weaving, 
building, folding, drawing, modeling 
in clay, &c., furnish the former. 

I am confident that 

INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
alone, as taught in our schools, is of 
momentous importance to the future 
citizens of St. Louis, now growing 
up in our schools, but the Kindergar- 
- ten training is undoubtedly far more 
efficient to produce the development 
of skill. 

In speaking thus strongly of the 
value of this early training in me- 
chanical skill and invention, I by no 
means wish to be. understood as pre- 
ferring these elements to the intellec- 
tual and moral culture given in the 
higher schools. But it appears to me 
that the Kindergarten does not neg- 
lect the rudiments of this higher 


training, while it secures the mechan- 
ical education. 


I am not in favor of the so-called 
“practical” ideas which would change 
the course of study in the district 
and high schools, and make them 
teach the arts and trades instead of 
the rudiments of liberal culture. 
The period from six or seven years 
to 16 or 18 years ought te be devoted 
in school to the gain of theoretical 
culture and moral insight. But 
there is a period of two or three 
years before formal study should be- 


national customs and language of the 
one or the peculiar tenets of the other 
are to be made the staple of instruc- 
tion; or when our enraged Celtics 
threaten to withdraw appropriations 
and to break up, as far as possible, 
the utility of the schools—to reduce 
them to charity schools for only the 


what is our proper defence? Simply 
to make the schools better and better 
every day. 


children of the poor and illiterate, 





gin, and in this period a practical, All that we have to do is to possess 
training like that of the Kindergar-|our souls iu patience and, as far as in 
ten may be carried on, which will|us lies, to try to gain, by broader 
secure the basis of skill far better |study ourselves a truer view of our 
than any subsequent training.” | material and our aims and then to use 
ee | every day better and better methods. 
| As soon as we can show in our 
| schools a sensibly taught set of boys 
' | and girls—boys and girls who are 
Ox great original discovery to be | working for thoroughness and with 
made in trying to speak a foreign | pleasure, instead of fer rewards, per 
language is that a fact can usually be| cents and exhibitions, or who are 
expressed in more than one way. | driven to work by the moral effect of 
The passive voice of words, for | the leather strap or ferule on the desk. 
instance, presents itself under a new | We need not fear for the fate of the 
aspect as a welcome refuge when one | schools. . 
cannot, for the time, express himself; The greater number of children 
in the active vgice. One learns to| make the old time ways no longer the 
avoid difficulties and to plank obsta-| wisest. We must not hold to tradi- 
cles instead of endeavoring to sur-| tion or all scripture rules. Because 
mount them. To go around a hill is|a method succeeds well in one set of 
often not only the easiest, but also circumstances it does not follow that 
the most direct way of going over it.) it is the best in another schoel, 
j It is so easy to criticise scholars where the circumstances are different. 
and teaching, partly because they are| The sooner we learn that there is 
not always as good as they should be, | nothing settled in education except 
that we are never at a loss for an|the unsettled, the better. We must 
irritant to our professional pride.|adapt our work to a constantly 
The Catholic church looks with a jeal-|changing material—more in _ this 
ous eye upon the influence brought to | country than in any other. We must 
bear by the public schools. There| take a “full view of all the circum- 
are foreigners who realize somewhat | stances” every day, and work by its 
the force in these same schools which | light and in its light. If people find 
tends to fuse all the different Euro- fault with the schools, let our only 
pean nationalities here into one, and | answer be to make them better. 
many men of leisure spend a large! This is our true method of defence, 
part of it in finding fault with the|and daily earnestness and improve- 
methods and results in these same} ment our only adequate counter-irri- 
schools. It is needless to reply to| tant. 
the Catholics that our schools do not | 


: . Ir is cheaper to educate the child- 
lead to the jail and the prison, and |... than to have your property taxed 
away from the Cathedral. We dono ;,, support them as paupers or punish 
good if we say to the German, Who thom as criminals. If they grow up 


clings so fondly to his own customs |ionorant and helpless they are apt to 
and ways, that the very condition of ¢.)) hack in the race of life, and to 
our existence to-day as a nation is| arin: into crime or poverty or both. 
owing more than to anything else to 4., question of political economy 
the fusing power of our schools in the | tne education of the masses is com- 
formative period of childhood and) in, to the front and demanding a set- 





COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 





‘jyouth. It is equally futile to answer tlement. 


our other opponents by a total denial | 
of their statements as to the failings 
of the schools, not to mention that, 
the “It is not” of one man is just as 
good and no better than the “It is” of - . 
another. We know perfectly well CoLLEGES and High Schools furnish 
that there are weak spots enough in % great part of the directive power of 
our work to justify much fault find-| ll the callings of life, and the gradu- 
ing. When foreigners or even|#tes who cherisheand support them 


Property must educate and so add 
to itself and reinforce itself, or prop- 
erty must be taxed to care for pau- 
pers and punish criminals. 








some Protestant religious sects estab-| are naturally likely to occupy the 
| most influential positions in life, 


lish schools of their own; when the 





Hon. J. L. Dentox, the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
in Arkansas, is doing for that State 
what Horace Mann and Barnard did 
for Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, years ago. 

‘The campaign has been inaugurat- 
ed—the people who vote the taxes 
are being educated and interested and 
enlightened. 

There is no hall or church large 
enough to hold the crowds who come 
to hear the State Superintendent die- 
cuss the problems as to how best to 
educate the people. 

This new interest created in educa- 
tion is drawing the best class of im- 
migration to Arkansas. Land agents 
report increased sales of lands at 
good prices ; railroads show increas- 
ed earnings; trade is improving in 
all directions. Crime grows less and 
less, and a new impetus has been 
given to the whole State by virtue 
of the work which has been and is 
now being done in this direction. 





Tue Galveston Daily News of the 
20th ult. says: ‘*The Board of Edu- 
cation this evening completed the or- 
ganization of the faculty of the Sam 
Houston Normal College by the elec- 
tion of Prof. P. Estelle as first assist- 
ant, Prof. J. Dean as second assist- 
ant, Miss Elliott as third, Mrs. Allen 
as art teacher, Mrs. Reynoldsas teach- 
er of music. Prof. Baldwin, of 
Missouri, was elected president of the 
college a day or two ago.” 


——— 9 a 


“THE finest fruit earth holds up to 
its maker is a man.” 





BE CAREFUL! 





get years, or even one year of 
training in a Normal School, is 


a better test for the teacher’s work 
than any written or oral examination 
of afew hours. The latter may be 
an efficient test that the applicant 
possesses knowledge, but not that he 
is able to teach others. Hence ina- 
bility to teach may become evident 
when the work of the Normal School 
is attempted, while if the candidate 
had been employed as a teacher di- 
rectly it might not have been discov- 
ered until a failure in the school room 
had established it, after a part of the 
lives of the pupils has been wasted 
by worthless attempts at teaching. 
and the money of the community has 
been paid for damaging experiments. 

Had such a person entered a pro- 
fessional school instead of being al- 
lowed to engage in teaching at once, 
his unfitness for the proposed calling 
would have been detected in nine 
cases out of ten, and a useless exper- 
iment at puble expense avoided. 

In these Normal Schools a sifting 
process is carried on by which gradu: 
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ally those who are not, and likely 
never will be qualified, are prevailed 
upon not to attempt to teach. 

’ It is net the least merit of normal 
institutions that by their sifting many 


‘a poor teacher is kept out of the 


common schools. It may happen now 
and then, the most careful selection 
notwithstanding, that a graduate is 
sent out who proves unsuccessful as a 
teacher, for it is impossible for the 
human mind to judge absolutely of 
future qualifications by present ac- 
quirements, and the development of 
any character may diverge from the 
expected and probable course. 

When malic» points to those few 
who have been sent out without meet- 
ing with the expected success, justice 
remembers not only the vast number 
of excellent instructors who have 
come from these institutions, but also 
that a thousand times as many fail- 
ures are avoided that would occur in 
the school room if there were no nor- 
mal schools that winnow the chaff 
from the grain. Truly the cause of 
education is indebted to normal 
schools not only for what it receives, 
but for what it escapes as well. 
>_> —--- 
Commencement Exercises of the 


Sam. Houston Normal Institute, 
Huntsville, Texas. 





HE Sam Houston Normal Insti- 

tute, named after the grand hero 

of San Jacinto, closed the second 
year of its existence June 16. 

We never attended commencement 
exercises more interesting. It was 
another signal triumph of the wis- 
dom and foresight of Gov. Roberts 
and those associated with him in the 
management of the great State of 
Texas. 

One hundred and four young ladies 
and gentlemen received diplomas—56 
for Master of Instruction and 48 for 
Licentiate of Instruction. 

This Normal Institute is different 
from any other of which we know. 
Tuition is free, and in addition the 
State pays all necessary expenses of 
the students, including board, wash- 
ing, and use of text-books. From 
each Congressional district such stu- 
dents as pass the highest examina- 
tion are sent for one year at the ex- 
pense of the State, pledging them- 
selves to teach one year after gradu- 
ation. 

Gov. Roberts, in his address be- 
fore the Normal Institute, said that 
a State University had been dreamed 
of for half a ventury in Texas, and a 
system of public education had been 
decided upon in 1839; but had not 
developed into anything. —Two weeks 
after his nomination, understanding 
these things, and that the means of 
the people were being wasted in a 
most lavish manner, not as had been 





originally designed, he started to 
Austin to investigate these things. 
On the train he heard of a teachers’ 
convention at Mexia, and wrote Dr. 
Burleson a letter to have them con- 


vene at Austin during the legislative |’ 


session and confer with the Legisla- 
ture as to how reforms could be in- 
stituted. This was agreed to, and at 
the convention the Normal School 
was first proposed. 

Dr. Sears was present, and agreed 
to give $6,000 if the State would 
give as much, for a Normal School. 
He considered the proposition with 
great caution, and in all its aspects, 
and concluded it did not go far 
enough. His share of praise for 
starting the school was in proposing 
that the State bear the expense of 
the board and lodging of the stu- 
dents, as well as of tuition; other- 
wise, only the children of the weal- 
thy would have attended, and they 
would never have taught school after 
they graduated. 

We have made some provision for 
the Bryan College which might have 
been made at first, and the students 
compelled to work as they do now. 
He took West Point as his model, 
and it is the first time any Governor 
had done anything of that kind. 

This is the beginning of universal 
free education for the State of Texas, 
and should be fostered by every 
Texan, 

The course is two years, and is 
about the same as that pursued in 
other normal schools, except that 
mathematics and Latin receive more 
attention than is customary. 


The Institute has an able faculty, 
and we have never seen finer results 
than have been attained during the 
past year. The renditions of classi- 
cal music by the students under the 
supervision of Mrs. A. A. Reynolds, 
were by far the finest that we have 
ever heard at school commencements. 


The exercises in mathematics, un- 
der Prof. O. H. Cooper, one of the 
rising educators of Texas, and those 
in Latin under Mrs. F. S. Whiteside, 
were unusually: fine. Miss L. W. 
Elliot conducted the exercises in 
Physiology, which showed that the 
pupils had thoroughly mastered the 
intricacies of the human system. 

Prof. Smith, the Principal, exam- 
ined the Seniors in Theory and Prac- 
tice and in Government. The de- 
partment of Drawing and Penman- 
ship, under the charge of Mrs. ft. I. 
Allen, closed its first year. The dis- 
play here was fine, and showed most 
conclusively the necessity for such a 
department in all normal instruction. 

The exercises proper occupied 
Wednesday and Thursday. On Tues- 
day evening the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Dr. Car- 





roll of Waco, and on Wednesday 
evening the baccalaureate address 
was delivered by J. B. Merwin of 
St. Louis, editor of the American 
Journal af Education. 


This was the leading feature of 
commencement week, and was con- 
sidered by all who heard it, the finest 
educational address ever delivered in 
Texas. Maj. Merwin showed the 
rapid progress in methods of labor, 
both physical and intelleetual, com- 
paring the results attained at the 
present day by means of modern im- 
plements with those reached in ear- 
lier times by sheer unskilled force. 
After demonstrating that education 
is not an end but a means, and that 
it is the only means towerd a large, 
liberal culture, he closed “his address 
with an exhortation to the pupils and 
the people of Texas to avail them- 
selves ef the immense resources open 
to them. 


His remarks were interspersed with 
happy , illustrations, and although he 
spoke two hours, the audience would 
gladly have listened another two, and 
not tired. At the close of his ad- 
dress, the audience desiring to hear 
from the Governor, that gentleman 
rose, and declining to speak lest he 
should mar the effect of Maj. Mer- 
win’s remarks, addressed himself to 
the orator of the evening, and warm- 
ly thanked himin the name of the 
people of Texas for his words, and 
wished that all taxpayers in the State 
could have heard the facts presented. 


The Governor and people of Texas 
are very anxious that Maj. Merwin 
shall return to Texas in March next, 
and deliver an address before the 
Legislature. We know of no one 
outside of Texas who can effect what 
Maj. Merwin can effect in carrying 
into practical operation the wise and 
far-sighted ideas of Gov. Roberts 
and every other lover of Texas and 
the universal education of all its 
people. 

We hope Maj. Merwin will go. 


The Normal Institute has before it 
a grand and brilliant future—the 
training of young men and women to 
win every one in Texas over to the 
side of education—to lay a founda- 
tion for a large and liberal culture— 
to transform darkness into light—to 
make the ways of men the ways of 
pleasantness and the paths of peace. 
It has everything in its favor; a 
State board and a local board wise 
and far-seeing; an able and devoted 
faculty ; the rlost liberal endowment 
of any Normal School in this coun- 
try, and above all, the stimulus of a 
whole State asking at its hands life 
and power. Can it, in. view of all 
this, be anything but a great tri- 
umph, a signal success, such as has 


never been before witnessed ? We 
can only wish it God speed. 
° L. W. A. 


“Yate Coxiece invites Prof. O. H. 
Cooper, the editor of our Texas Edi- 
tion, to a position in its faculty. 

Prof. Cooper accepts. 

He has been identified from the 
first, as one of its leading Professors, 
with the Sam Houston Normal Col- 
lege, in Huntsville, Texas. 

It is a credit to Texas, no less than 
to Prof. Cooper, to have this, one of 
the oldest and best institutions in 
the country, reach over and secure 
one of the most prominent educators 
of the State to join its faculty. 

Prof. Cooper has been the Texas 
editor of this journal for some years 
past, and we are glad to lend him to 
Yale College for a time. 

Texas has a good dealof such tim- 
ber, and it is well to have it util- 
ized. 








USE THE BLACKBOARD. 





HE Globe-Democrat of a late date 

calls attention to the fact that 

teachers and other instructors should 
use the blackboard more. Itsays: 

“The teaclrers in national conven- 
tion at Saratoga the other day, con- 
sidered an important subject in dis- 
cussing the increase of near-sighted- 
ness among school children. 

The conclusion reached, in a report 
of the committee to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, was that children 
frequently study in improper atti- 
tudes; and it was further reported 
that in schools where the blackboard 
is freely used, so that the study of 
text-books is less laborious, the pro- 
portion of near-sightedness is much 
less. 

There appears to be no reason why 
school children should be rendered 
near-sighted, but a visitor to some of 
the principal schools in St. Louis can 
not fail to observe with astonishment 
the unwarranted number of pupils 
who are obliged to wear spectacles. 

The aggregated wisdom of the 
teachers’ convention ascribes the dif- 
ficulty to the physically injurious pos. 
tures often assumed by pupils, and 
this, it would seem, ought to be easy 
of regulation by the teachers in 
charge. The more frequent use of 
the blackboard as a substitute for 
text books would also, we are per- 
suaded, further prevent near-sighted- 
ness. It has been observed in St. 
Louis, and possibly elsewhere, that 
the children in the primary or kinder- 
garten departments, where object 
teaching is the rule, are not afflicted 
as are elder pupils.in the senior de- 
partments, where the use of text- 
books is perhaps carried to an ex- 





treme.” 
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OVER THE ANDES TO CHILI. 


E left Mendoza Saturday, Jan. 
8, at 7 in the mérning in a car- 


riage, and drove three or four hours 
over heavy roads, which gradually 
grew worse and more sandy, until the 
- driver stopped at a‘troncho” and said 
his horses could go no farther. 
Nothing was to be done but to 
make the best of it and wait as pa- 
tiently as possible for the mules 
which we bad seen being arranged i: 
a yard in the outskirts of the town 


We were in’ the midst of a dry. 
grassless, treeless waste, with low 
mountains in the west, our cnly shel- 
ter aroof of branches and mud plas- 

. ter, where we waited, straining ow 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the troop 
till 3 o'clock, when it appeared in th« 
hazy horizon. I had the gratification. 
dear to every feminine heart of say 
ing ‘I told you so,” half a doze: 
times during the interval of expec 
tation. 

Our idea had been to go as far as 
possible on wheels, and I had been 
overruled in the wish to leave the 
city after the train instead of before 
it, so as to have but little time in the 
restless, blinding glare of the sun- 
light. I am in doubt yet whether th 
pleasure of repeating the above sen- 
tence was equal to the misery or not 

Our party consisted of Miss G. and 
Miss W. of the Normal School ot 
Mendoza, Mr. S. of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
on his way home, Senor A., a Chi- 
léno returning to Santiago, and my 
self. The train was composed of » 
good fat riding mule for each, three 
pack mules for the luggage and pro- 
visions, a loose mule in case of ne- 
cessity, for the poor things sometimes 
tumble over precipices, the mules ot! 
the two guides and an old mare call 
ed “la madrino” or god-mother, that 
the others love and follow as if sh 
were their mother, which she really 
is of some. 

The pack-saddle is of wood in th 
form of a high Dutch roof, well pad- 
ded underneath, and fastened on by 
two broad girdles. The load is plac 
ed on each side and bound with long 
thongs of hide, and so nicely bal- 
anced that there is not a half pound’s 
difference between the two sides. 
The “arriero” or muleteer can tell at 
a glance when anything is wrong. 
and has only to change the load two 
or three times during the day, as the 
mule travels farther and farther away 
from its worning posture. The ani- 
mals are without halter or bridle, but 
follow the ‘“madrina” as she trots 
along keeping time to the tinkle of 
her bell, muh more obediently than 
they would the movements of th 
reins. ; 

Each is supposed to be able to 


erage distance of forty miles a day. 
but it is too severe in such thin air. 
and so much up and down bill work. 

One of the guides, an “Argentino” 
was an old man whose one sole idea 
was the train, and who troubled his 
head very little with the bipeds of the 
company. The other, Augustin, was 
4 fine-looking Chileno boy of twenty. 
‘lressed gayly in bright-colored shirt. 
knee-breeches, red stockings fastened 
at the knee by garters with long cord 
and tassels, low shoes, silver spurs : 
hroad hat and a long “‘broncho” o1 
shawl, with an opening for the head 
wo pass through. It is made of Vi. 
enna wool, is almost impervious t« 
water, and is the cloak of the coun- 
try. > 

The native saddle is deep, usuall) 
with a handsome skin under and 2 
half-dozen over it—ridiculous in ap- 
vearance but very comfortable fo: 
long journeys of sometimes month+ 
at atime. The bit is a model of cru 
elty ; the slightest touch is sufficient 
'o stop the hardest mouthed horse. 
and itis a common sight to see a 
blanket of bloody foam hanging from 
a horse’s mouth. A rich Gaucho wil! 
often carry $1,000 worth of trappings 
about himself and horse, and what 
with heavy weight and hard gallop. 
ing, the poor animal lives perhaps a 
third of the time that one does in the 


| United States. 


When Augustin sa’d we were re“ «ly. 
{ did not agree with him at all, bu 
went with trembling limbs to m) 
mule (for by no physical or mora! 
power, can one be made to come 
to its rider) gasping for breath 
as I touched its back, for fear that the 
uext instant I would be landed in th 
sand, Ali the stories I had eve: 
heard or read of the moods and man- 
ners of the uncanny quadrupeds flash- 
ed through my mind as does the 
events of a man’s past life wheu he 
is drowning, in the few seconds oc- 
cupied in mounting; but the little 
beast behaved beautifully, and frow 

hat hour the much-slandered mule 
bas bad a firm friend in me. 

My faith in it is as great as the 
mountains through which we rode. 
and I would trust it where I would 
neither my fellow-being nor myself— 
that is, going up or down an inclina- 
tion of fifty degrees, with no firmer 
foothold than loose sand or rock, and 
the stopping place in case of a fall, 
thousands of feet below. 

At last we were all in the saddle. 
the old guide started the “‘madrino,” 
and the journey began_in earnest. 
The ascent was so gradual all the 
afternoon that it was only perceptible 
ob looking back, and by the distance 
from the mountains decreasing. A 
little before sundown we entered a 





carry a weight of 800 pounds an av- 


sort of valley, then onto a higher 
slope, where the first ridges began to 


appear. Little hobby ranges ran into 
the plain, so clearly defined that it 
was like having a bire’s eye view of 
the whole system, their long shadows 
extending far over the desert. 

Still ascending the valley, we came 
to a small stream which we followed 
till we arrived at Villa Vicencia, ly- 
ing in a lap of earth, with what we 
then thought grand mountains rising 
on either side, and the thread of wa- 
ter trickling through its centre. 


Although we had ridden but forty- 
five miles, twenty-four on mule back. 
we were glad enough to dismount and 
rest under the corridor of the one 
house of which the town consists, 
while the peones unloaded the mules 
and kindled the fire for supper. A 
good bath in the cool brook, some 
strong coffee, fresh meat roasted on 
an iron spit in frontef the blaze, and 
part of the contents of one of the 
lunch baskets, made us feel like sing- 
ing **Home, Sweet Home,” which we 
did, greatly to the delight of the 
guides and the people of the hut. ‘ 

On our mattresses placed on the 
ground, we slept the sleep of those 
who travel on mule-back—the clear 
moon lighting up the corridor—sur- 
rounded by the soft hills as bya 
magic circle, and lulled to rest by the 
sound of rippling waters. 

The next morning, fortified by a 
vlass of milk, for the people had 
plenty of cows and goats, a bit of 
bread and cheese, and a piece of dried 
beef called charqui, we set out at sun} 
rise, along the same tiny stream of 
ihe night before, the mules taking 
zreat delight in dabbling their feet in 
the cool water, which oddly enough 
yrew broader as we ascended. The 
creeks are fed by the snow on the 
peaks, and as it rareiy rains on the 
Argentine side, they gradually be- 
come smaller, and at last lose them- 
slves inthe sand or some shallow, 
brackish lake in the pampas. 

After riding an bour or two through 
bends and curves, each one prettier 
than the one before, we turned tothe 
tight past a iaughing, singing, rol- 
licking little cascade that danced 
over its sloping bed with an air of 
saying ‘You will not see any prettier 
in Chili,” and began climbing a high 
range by a zig zag path just wide 
enough for two loaded mules to pass. 
{ counted thirty curves before we 
were half way up, and then stopped 
from exhaustion. 

For another hour we traversed a 
small plateau, and then ascended as 
before a stillloftierrange. From the 
crest of this second wave we looked 
back and saw one of the loveliest, 
strangest, most glorious sights upon 
which the human eye ever rested. 

The pampas, stretching boundless 





golden, motionless sea, with here and 
there the shadow of the clouds, dark, 
gloomy, mysterious islands, vague 
and undefined, shifting and changing 
like the sands of time. The immense 
distance made the air a soft, hazy, 
vellow vail, that half concealed and 
half disclosed the beauty of the earth. 
Never did distance lend such en- 
chantment, for to eyes used to the 
green fields and fertile prairies of 
North America, a near view of the 
pampas at the foot of the Andes is 
anything but fairy-like. How I 
longed to be a painter, with all the 
genius of those who have ever held a 
palette; or a poet, with the chosen 
words of every language — not for 
any glory of my own, but only to do 
justice to that scene and even faintly 
to share with others the impressions 
it produced. 

I can only say that never in ocean, 
earth or sky, have I seen anything so 
strange, so lovely or so rare. 1 have 
often wondered why the Spaniards 
ever settled Mendoza or San Juan, 
when they had Chili and Peru at their 
back—but now I can realize what 
dreams of Paradise they must have 
bad, when climbing to the top of that 
same ridge they saw what looked so 
like the Promised Land stretching 
away to the eastward at their feet, 
and what despair they must have suf- 
fered when they reached nothing but 
sand and sage bushes. 


At 11 we halted to take breakfast, 
on the western slope, a broad valley 
or plateau in front, with lofty, snow- 
covered peaks in the west, apparently 
without a break. Only the provision 
hampers were taken off, for there was 
not a blade of grass, and the patient 
animals stood still waiting till we had 
finished our frugal meal, I was about 
to sit down on a broad piece of vel- 
vet-looking stuff that appeared invit- 
ingly soft, when furtunately I put my 
band on it and found it to my sur- 
prise a variety of cactus which I bad 
never seen even in a greenhouse. The 
flowers were perfectly lovely—a beau- 
tiful golden, shading off into a most 
exquisite brown. All the morning 
the hills had been covered with an- 
other kind which looked, though the 
comparison is not a very poetical one, 
exactly like large angle worms stand- 
ing on their heads. 

The only animals to be seen were 
numerous lizards, a few black beetles, 
and at rare intervals a bird. In the 
whole trip we saw not more than 4 
dozen condors, and those always on 
the wing, high above the topmost 
peaks, circling and floating seemingly 
without the movement of a muscle. 

The rest of the day we rode through 
a hot sandy plain, the mountains so 
distant on either side that it could be 





and lost in the horizon, like a great, 


scarcely called a valley. We suffer- 
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ed from the heat and dust, having no 
fresh water—the only pool in the 45 
miles being brackish, which even the 
poor thirsty mules disliked to drink. 

We passed the deserted smelting 
works of an English mining company 
which ten years ago began operations 
in that deserted place, but in a year 
or two ceased wor.ing. It is almost 
impossible to believe that people 
could even for a month live in:such a 
desolate, dreary spot. 

Early in the afternoon we saw far 
ahead a patch of green, which the 
guide said was Uspallata, our stop- 
ping place for the night. We were 
dreadfully tired, and Miss G. begged 
them to stop, so that she might lie 
down and rest if only on an ant hill 
ora stone. At every question as to 
the distance, the guides would say, 
“muy carta,” till one of the party, 
not blessed with a great amount of 
patience, lost the little she possessed, 
and expressed herself freely, though 
in very poor Spanish, on the beauty 
of truthfulness, and that we could 
not endure quite so much as men who 
had ridden from their first year. 


They were doing the best they 
could, for really there was no place 
to stop, and the grass and water were 
too near, although miles away, to lose 
much time in permitting a woman to 
give way to her feelings even if they 
were only physical ones. We after- 
wards found that they usually had 
very good reasons for hurrying, and 
we grew at last to make a virtue of 
necessity—so much so, that on the 
return trip the guide told the Chileno 
consul'in Mendoza, that in his twen- 
ty years’ experience in crossing the 
Andes he had never seen ‘‘senoritas 
tan guapas.” Guapa is the Spanish 
word for brave and enduring, and is 
used in much the same way as our 
“go ahead.” 

Of course we were greatly flattered 
by the compliment, but gave all the 
credit to the land of our birth, saying 
that we were very poor specimens, 


‘and that they ought to go to the 


United States to see what they might 
call in truth “senoritas guapas.” 

Finally a clump of poplar trees, a 
sure sign of water and consequently 
a house in this country, came into 
view; but it was hours before we 
came up, so deceptive are distances 
in the thin air. The Lujan river, a 
noisy. roaring mountain torrent, here 
flows comparatively quietly, and gives 
color and life to broad pastures, look- 
ing all the more rich from the con- 
trast to barren plain and rugged 
mountain around. 

Uspallata is composed of two build- 
ings, one the inn the other the cus- 
tom house. The accommodations are 
few and simple; small rooms open- 
ing into a wide corridor; rough 





wooden tables; bedstead covered 
with hide, upon which is placed the 
mattress which all prudent travelers 
carry with them; mud walls, roof 
and floors; no windows; plenty of 
half-starved dogs and cats, and the 
avimals which generally accompany 
them, and nothing more. 

The woman of the house was not 
at all courteous, something rare, for 
the common people are usually very 
polite, and I almost had to beg be- 
sides paying three times their value, 
before we gould procure even a few 
eggs. After being refreshed, one by 
a good cry, the others a cool bath in 
a clear brook, supper eaten and beds 
made, we tried to sleep, but were so 
fatigued that “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,” refused to 
“knit up the raveled sieeve of care,” 
and we groaned and suffered, for we 
had been too much tossed to be able 
to toss, until day break. 

I never shall forget the utter hope- 
lessness of the tone in which ‘Well 
girls, we may as well get up, we have 
only once to die, and the sooner it is 
over the better,” was said, as the 
first faint streaks of dawn colured tbe 
summits, and the stars grew faint 
and pale in the cool morning air. 


It was suggested by the gentlemen 
that we should stop a day or two to 
rest; but the idea was scouted with 
as much scorn as could be mustered, 
and at 6 o’clock we were put into the 
saddle, more dead than alive, ready 
to begin our longest and hardest day’s 
journey of 66 miles. 


Fording the river, we entered the 
valley of the Lujan by a narrow, dan- 
gerous path, along the side of rough 
rocky mountains, ‘sometimes thou- 
sands of feet above the water, and 
again but a few hundred. The moun- 
tains were nearer together, and their 
color lovely soft purples, blues and 
grays, shaded off almost to abruptly 
in the dazzling white of the snow 
The air was chilly in the shade, but 
the sun’s rays were burning, and the 
glare most uncomfortable, making 
the masks we had made before start- 
ing, almost indispensable but decid- 
edly unpleasant, for though they pre- 
vented our faces from feeling they 
intercepted the view very much. I 
can heartily sympathize now with 
horses that have to wear blinders, for 
I know how aggravating it is to be 
only able to see directly in front, and 
not very well at that. 

Every time I looked at either Miss 
G. or W., I nearly fell off my mule 
laughing, and the funniest part was, 
that I was the least respectable-look- 
ing one in the party. We wore on 
our heads a large colored handker- 
chief tied under the chir, with one 
end hanging down over the shoulders 
to protect them from the heat; over 





that a white cloth mask, and to crown 
all, a pair of blue guggles and a 
man’s wide straw hat. We appeared 
more like Ku Klux than honest trav- 
elers, and so much alike that we could 
only distinguish each other by our 
mules. Indeed, when I changed mules 
once, I was so tired and mixed in my 
sensations, that I was not quite sure 
who I was. 

We had named our mules the first 
half hour of setting out, and Gar- 
field, who belonged to Miss G., forg- 
ed ahead, just as though he expect- 
ed to get to Chili in 24 hours. Cram, 
my steed, would trot very leisurely 
along a half-mile or less behind the 
others, till Mr. S., on George Wash- 
ington, would turn back, and riding 
alongside, vary the monotony by 
kicking her at intervals, till at last 
she grew to know the sound of his 
spurs, and would move her little legs 
a trifle faster. She was acute beast, 
and knew how to husband her strength 
so well that she appeared about as 
fresh at night as in the morning. 


At 10 we came to a gang of more 
than 100 workmen who were engag 
ed in repairing the paths and cutting 
away the sides of the hills, making 
an excellent road broad enough for a 
carriage to pass. They had their 
horses, tents, a few cows and some 
wives; for that is the order in which 
property is reckoned in this country. 
I do not mean to carry the idea that 
each man had some of his wives, or 
that some of them had one wife. In 
fact perhaps I had better leave well 
enough alone, or you may think that 
either the men or the women are po- 
lygamists, and that-in that respect 
**La Republica Argentina” is as bad 
as that other Republic which it likes 
so well to copy. 


Garfield refused to pass a wheel- 
barrow, an article which probably he 
had never seen before, and after a 
short struggle Miss G. was compelled 
to yield and pass on foot. Shortly 
after, we crossed a foaming, dashing 
mountain torrent, which fell into the 
Lujan on the left, by a high narrow 
bridge, nearly the shape of the pack 
saddle, and so steep tbat we had to 
cling to the mule’s mane to keep 
from slipping off behind. On the 
opposite side was another of the zig- 
zag paths which crawled along the 
face of a steep mountuin like a huge 
snake. When about half way up we 
met another train coming down, tbe 
sight of which made even the guides 
look a little anxious. We crowded 
to the wall, but the cargo of two of 
the pack mules caught, and for a mo- 
ment! thought our poor beast was 
gone, but each struggled manfally 
for its life, and somehow or other 
managed to keep its footing and pass 





We still continued to climb higher 
and higher, crossing several streams, 
at one of which we stopped to drink, 
but the “‘arriero,” who was some dis- 
tance in front, motioned us with wild 
gesticulations to hurry on, which we 
obeyed, wondering why he was in 
such un-South American like haste. 
The path was yet upward, upward, 
till we were in the clouds; when sud- 
denly turning a sharp curve we came 
directly into the teeth of the strong- 
est wind I ever felt; we were in a 
narrow path, not more than three feet 
wide, a precipice of more than two 
thousand feet on the left; and the 
mountain wall, which seemed to reach 
the sky, on the right. Directly in 
the curve was a waterfall which fell 
in spray, nearly blinding our mules ; 
but happily for our lives, the wind 
blew against the wall or we would 
have been dashed to pieces among 
the stones of the swift flowing river 
below. I was immediately behind 
the pack mules, Miss W. came next, 
and Miss G. and Mr. S. followed, 
with Augustin in the rear, keeping a 
sharp lookout on everybody. The 
Chileno had dismounted, knowing 
what we were coming to, having 
crossed the pass before, but was 
thrown down by the force of the wind 
and had to craw! along on his bands 
and knees to keep in the path at all. 
He fell right in front of Miss W., and 
it is the strangest thing (or would be 
if one did not know mu!es on moun- 
tains) that **Waller” did not bolt, but 
the lazy little thing had too much 
real work on hand to waste her 
strength in foolishness, and continued 
on in “the even tenor of her ways.” 


After turning the curve we de- 
scended abruptly, the path so precip- 
itous that it was all the mules could 
do to prevent themselves from falling 
headlong. Our lives depended solely 
on their sagacity and sureness, for a 
single miss-step would have ended 
time as far as it concerned us. 


The wind blew my cloak about my 
bead so I could not see, but making 
a virtue of necessity I shut my eyes, 
held Cram’s head well up, and thank- 
ed4sod and the mules heartily when- 
we reached the bottom for bringing 
us through the worst place I was ever 
in, or care to be again. Miss G.’s 
face was as colorless as the mask she 
had raised, and mine felt white if it 
did not look so.— [Mary O. Graham. 


(TO BE CONTINUED). 


Tue library is the storehouse of a 
wonderful product of human will and 
intelligence, whence the community 
may draw for sustenance and its sup- 
ply is not exhausted by being shared 
—as is that of the. corn and wheat 
storehouses—but it is increased con- 








on in safety. 


stantly without loss or diminution. 
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O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


OFFICE STATE SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, i 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1830 


1 can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
iect them. Leon TrovusDALe, 

State Supt. ° 
— ae 


ALABAMA SCHOOLS. 


JT UNTSVILLE has a number of 
good private schools, and a 
State Normal for colored teachers. 

Huntsville Female Seminary, Rev. 
A. B. Jones, Principal, under man- 
agement of the Methodist Confer- 
ence, seems to be doing good work. 

Miss Kate Erskine has an excellent 
private school with a good regular 
attendance. She is a lady who will 
command confidence and patronage in 
any community that can appreciate 
personal worth in a teacher. 

Huntsville Female College, Mrs. 
F. R. Ross, Principal, has a good at- 
tendance and does thorough work. 
From a few moment’s talk with Mrs, 
Ross, we judge her to be an educator 
of no little worth. 

Rust Normal for colored teachers, 
Miss Ophelia L. Smith of St. Louis, 
Principal, is doing good work. The 
attendance was small on the day of 
our visit, but Miss Smith reported 
some 135 on the roll, with a fair av- 
erage attendance. The building is a 
good one, and under its present effi- 

- cient management, the school caynot 
fail to accomplish a great work. 

The State Normal, Wm. H. Coun- 
cill, Principal, is doing all that could 
be expected of a school with only 
$2,000 annual appropriation. Mr. 
Councill is an earnest worker. In 
addition to his labors as a teacher, he 
edits a spicy newspaper, the Herald, 
devoted to the elevation of the col- 
ored people. In both places he mer- 
its success. 

Athens Female College, C. L. 
Smith, Ph.D , Principal, was founded 
in 1820, chartered 1844, bas an alum- 
nae numbering over 250, and 162 
pupils in attendance. Prof. Smith 





has associated with himself a full 
corps of efficient teachers. It is our 
opinion that no female school in the 
State is doing better work than this. 
We spent a day in the class-rvoms, 
and saw as promising a lot of young 
ladies as it has ever been our privi- 
lege to meet. Every exercise gave 
evidence of thorough discipline and 
hard work. The Principal is master 
of his position, and is ably seconded 
on every hand. 

The Male Academy of this place 
is under the management of Prof. 
Lawrence More, a graduate of our 
own (Mo.) University. No, Missou- 
rian needs be told that he is doing a 
grand work, but Alabamians who 
want to find a good school fon their 
boys, will do well to give him a cal). 

State Normal School, Florence, S. 
P. Rice, A. M., Principal. This 
school was chartered in 1872 and or- 
ganized in 1873. It has now 18 
graduates and 201 pupils. Every de- 
partment is filled by a master, and 
the institution has a bright future as 
well as a good record. The building 
is not yet completed, but its comple- 
tion, equipment, &c., can be safely 
entrusted to its present management. 
Alabama will one day feel proud of 
this institution. 


The Fewale College at this place is 
under the efficient management of 
Prof. Chas. P. Walker. Owing to 
some misfortunes we are not able to 
report fully its condition, but can say 
generally that it is in a healthy con- 
dition, and is, doubtless, doing good 
work. 

Marion claims the State palm as an 
educational centre. That her claims 
are not without some foundation, the 
following list of schools will abund- 
antly prove. 

Judson Female Institute, L. R. 
Gwaltney, A. M., D. D., Priscipal. 
Founded and chartered, 1839, alum- 
nae, 475, pupils 131. Prof. Gwalt- 
ney is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and has 
an excellent faculty. Connected 
with this school is a kindergarten 
under the management of Mrs. J. F- 
Lumpkin. Judson is one of the old- 
est schools in the State, and has a 
record at which its friends may look 
with a pardonable pride. The only 
complaint made by the Principal is 
one that is made by many earnest 
teachers, and one the causes of which 
all ought to unite their efforts to re- 
move. 

He said: “Our people are too im- 
patient. They think girls ought to 
get through the course in a much 
shorter time than is necessary to give 
them anything like a liberal educa- 
tion. We cannot, in the short time 
they are allowed to stay with us, do 





for them what we would like to do. 


‘South. 


This fact hangs over me like an incu- 
bus.” 

-It seems strange that a people so 
noted for generosity and liberality 
should be so short-sighted, but Prof. 
G. is not alone in his sorrow. Other 
educators make the same complaint. 


Our friends will do well to think 
awhile about woman’s mission. One 
week’s thought on this subject will 
convince the most skeptical that no 
amount of the right kind of educa- 
tion will send their daughters “forth 
too well prepared to discharge the 
duties of life. If ever a nation nced- 
ed educated women, America needs 
them to-day. If to “Educate the 
mothers of France” would improve 
that country after the gréat calamity 
that had befallen it, will not the edu- 
cation of the daughters of the South 
benefit this section of our Union now? 


Yes, we want all the education that 
our girls will take. Unless they are 
lifted out of giddy ornamentalism, 
the future of the Sunny South is for- 


a number of excellent private ones. 
The public s¢hool is under the men. 
agement of Prof. Woodward. We 
are sorry we cannot report fully the 
number in attendance, but the data 
was not given us. 

. Burrell Academy, colored, E. C. 
Silsby, Principal,was founded in 1868, 
and now has 350 pupils. Prof. S. 
succeeded his father in the manage- 
‘ment of this school, and is doing 
good work. Many of the pupils are 
preparing themselves for teachers. 
The faculty is strong and the work 
thorouga. 

Alabama Baptist Normal and The- 
ological School, colored, founded in 
1878 and chartered in 1880, Rev. H. 
Woodsmall, Principal. The Princi- 
pal is ably = ported and the school 
is in a very satisfactory condition ; 


whom are preachers and 13 are pas- 
tors of churches. Nearly all are 


153 come from abroad ; 83 out of the 


ever beclouded. Bring them up in} number who have attended since ’78 


the knowledge that they have a work 
to do, and give them that liberal edu- 
cation necessary to fit tiem for that 
work. Crop every other bill before 
the school bills. 

Marion has another female school, 
but we have no data from which to 
report it. 

Howard College, a military school, 
Col. J. T. Murfee, Principal, founded 
1841, chartered in 1842, has 149 grad- 
uates and 130 pupils. 

We do not mean to disparage any 
other teacher when we say that Col. 
Murfee is one of the very best in the 
Any man who will carefully 
read his reports will be forced to the 
conclusion that his head is clear on 
everything connected with the su-- 
cessful management of aschool. 7: 
leading idea is that all must work—a 
doctrine that will forever stand the 
severest test, I think it can be safely 
said that all in Howard College do 
work, and work hard. If parents 
want a better guarantee of success, 
they must go to some other than a 
practical teacher for it. 

The entire faculty is a live one. 


Lincoln Normal, for colored teach- 
ers, founded and chartered in 1873, 
has 60 graduates and 234 pupils. W. 
B. Paterson of Scotland, is Princi- 
pal, and has a strong faculty to sup- 
port him. The school is in excellent 
condition, and making the most sat- 
isfactory progress. 

Major J. B. Vaiden has a good pri- 
vate school for boys. 

It seems to us that Marion has 
some solid foundation for her claims 
as the first educational centre of the 
State, though other places will con- 
test the honor. 





Selma has a fine public school and 


are teaching now or will teach during 
the summer. The school buildings 
and 36 acres of land within one mile 
of the centre of Selma have been 
bought and paid for by the colored 
people of Alabama. 
salary and a part of that of some 


since the opening of the school. 


Geneva Academy, colored, Rev. G. 
M. Elliott, Principal, founded 1874, 
has 305 pupils. This school is un. 
der the management of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. They are build- 
ing what will be, when completed, 
one of the most substantial and com- 
fortable school buildings in the State 
—a three-story brick with mansard 
roof. Everything about the building 
will be as comfortable as the present 
knowledge of school architecture can 
make it, and it will be supplied with 
ample surface of the best slated 
blackboard and furnished with the 
best of patent desks. 

The house will accommodate about 
500 pupils, and it is to be hoped that 
it will soon be filled. It will be 
ready for occupancy by Sept. 1. 

Mr. Elliott is a graduate of Geneva 
Coilege, Ohio, and one of the most 
refined Christian gentlemen that ever 
sprang from the ranks of the colored 
people of any section. We can but 
wish him unbounded success in his 
great work. 

Greensboro. The Southern Uni- 
versity at this place was founded in 
1656 and chartered in 1857. It has 
82 graduates and 75 pupils. 

From some cause this school is not 
prospering as its friends would like 
to have it do. This seems strange. 


The faculty is a good one, the build- 
in gs excellent, and the location very 





153 pupils attend this year, 30 of 


over 14 years of age, and 122 out of 


The president’s _ 


other teachers, has been paid by them ' 
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fine. I notice in the paper an en- 
dowment suggested. All the endow- 
ment it needs is life-—life among its 
friends in whatever relation they 
stand. 

Scottsboro has a goed college un- 
der the management of Col. S. H. 
Bartlett, and a private preparatory 
school in charge of Mrs, A. E. Mon- 
trose. 

Ashland has a good Methodist 
school managed by Profs. W. T. Pat- 
tillo and 8. D. Patterson. 

Talladegd has a number of good 
schools, especially the colored insti- 
tute. 

There are many others that ought 
to be mentioned, but I have already 
extended this letter beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds. Yours, etc., 

W. A. McNEELy: 





ST. LOUIS TO SAN ANTONIO. 


San Antonio, July 8, 1881. 
Kditors American Journal of Education: 


T is a mistaken notion that one 
must venture a closer proximity to 


Arctic breezes in order to exist com- 
fortably when St. Louis thermometers 
show 100 deg. in the shade. We 
have found from an experience which 
we should be glad to repeat very often 
that not in St. Paul nor ona New 
England sea coast is coolness to be 
found—but in Texas. This may 
seem paradoxical but the paradox is 
only in the brain of those who know 
nothing of the matter. The cool 
breezes of the Gulf of Mexico sweep- 
ing up over the State with tonic influ- 
ence have too subtle a charm upon a 
Texan to permit him to go North in 
summer time. We visited Texas in 
company with Mr. Merwin, Editor of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Epwca- 
tion, and his lady. Mr. Merwin de- 
livered the baccalaureate address 
before the Sam Houston Normal In- 
stitute—the finest address of the 
kind, and covering more practical 
points than any we have ever heard 
on asimilar occasion. Texas will al- 
ways be thankful to the orator for the 
rare treat he gave, and the orator and 
ourselves will be grateful always for 
the kindness and hospitality shown to 
us. Our entire trip from St. Louis 
to San Antonio was a continuous 
series of surprises, and since it was 
our good fortune to travel with Mr. 
and Mrs. Merwin, we were toasted 
and serenaded wherever we stopped. 
Indeed, our trip was an ovation from 
beginning to end. 

We left St. Louis by the Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad, one 
of the most perfectly managed roads 
in the West or South. One can no- 
tice avery marked change since this 
Magnificent line came under the 
entire charge of Col. A. W. Soper as 
General Manager. A strong mind 





must of necessity infuse order and 
strength into every other mind with 
which it comesin contact. The cour- 
tesy and decision—the shrewd busi- 
ness like character of Col. Soper have 
stamped themselves upon every em- 
ployee of the road with whom we 
came in contact. The St. Louis Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad 
holds a unique position. It is above 
all others, the entrance into Texas. 
That means more than one would at 
first glance suppose. Texas is fast 
becoming ‘The Empire State.” This 
will not be considered an"exagerated 
statement to those who know what 
Texas has been, what are its resour- 
ces and what it is achieving under 
the sagacious and far reaching admin- 
istration of Governor Roberts and 
those who are associated with him— 
namely the entire State. It is a glo- 
rious thing to see officers and people 
ao closely united for the well being 
of the State. Two hundred and 
Seventy thousand square miles of 
territory—a population of nearly two 
millions—a soil unsurpassed in fertil- 
ity and the variety of its productions 
yielding almost every cereal, fruit, 
vegetable and flower grown in the 
whole United States—a climate such 
as is found in no other portion of this 
country—cool in summer and warm 
in winter—a sea coast reaching hund- 
reds of miles with its cool, moist, soft 
breezes—a people energetic and with 
an unrivalled love of their State. 
This is the Empire to which the St. 
Louis Fron Mountain and Southern 
Railroad is the most direct line, con- 
necting at Texerkana with the Texas 
& Pacific and the International and 
Great Northern. This is the high- 
way of “Tue Propie” bound for 
Texas. We have not sufficient space 
in this article to properly describe the 
attractions and the immense wealth 
of the country through which the St. 
Louis Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railroad passes and into which it 
leads. Pilot Knob, the Arcadia Val- 
ley, the great Iron Mountain, Little 
Rock, Hot Springs, with their salu- 
brious and healing waters—the Red 
and Arkansas Rivers, the vast belts 
of timber and the broad sweeps of 
prairie, give this whole line of road 
an ever varying and extraordinary 
interest. The Texas Pacific Railroad 
connecting as it does, the I. M. & I. 
& G. N. Railroads has of late come 
under the management of the I. & G. 
N., and is really a part of it. The 
International and Great Northern is 
the railroad of Texas. It has with 
its extension from San Antonio on to 
the Rio Grande and other branches, a 
total length of about 800 miles—one 
cf the longest continuous lines of 
railway in the United States. Gen. 


H. M. Hoxie as Vice President and 
General Manager is well known 


throughout Texas and the country at 
large as one of the most prominent 
railroad managers connected with our 
inland transportation and under his 
able and efficient management and 
that of Mr. Allen McCoy, as General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, ‘this 
line is rapidly increasing in business 
importance in all its connections. The 
Southern branch runs from Longview 
to Houston taking in the flourishing 
towns of Longview, Palestine, Hunts- 
ville and Houston. The Western 
branch runs from Palestine to San 
Antonio, and will soon be completed 
to the Rio Grande. 


Palestine is one of the most flour- 
ishing cities of Texas. It is growing 
very fast and has a population of 
4,000 or 5,000. The general offices 
of the I. & G. N. Railroad are loca- 
ted here. The building is one of the 
handsomest railroad structures in the 
country, not excepting the Grand 
Central Depot in New York City. It 
is built of gray brick on a command- 
ing eminence overlooking the country 
for miles and is very imposing. We 
called on Gen. Hoxie, Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. McCoy. The former two gentle- 
men were not in, but we had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of Mr. McCoy, the Genefal Freight 
and Passenger Agent, a gentleman 
genial and cultivated and filled with 
enthusiasm not only for his roads, 
but also for the interests of the people 
of Texas. Through the enterprise, 
liberality and energy of these gentle- 
men, Texas is rapidly advancing toa 
position of commanding influence. 
Situated directly opposite the offices 
of the I. & G. N., is the magnificent 
residence of Gen. Hoxie, the finest 
private residence we have seen in 
Texas. It reflects the culture, and 
taste, and energy of the most success- 
ful and influential railroad manager 
in the State. We met at dinner 
at the so-called International ‘Hotel 
(which is by all odds the poorest Kept 
hotel in Texas) our friend, Prof. 
Chas. Smith, of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. He was in Palestine 
to assist Messrs. Jones & Grey in the 
erection of Water Works for Pales- 
tine. These are to cost about $11,000, 
$5,000 of which has been subscribed 
by the I. & G. N. Railroad Company 
and the balance by the city and coun- 
ty. This will be of immense value to 
Palestine. 


The most important place between 
Palestine and Houston is Huntsville. 
The Sam Houston Normal Institute 
is located here. We congratulate the 
State of Texas upon such wise and 
farseeing State and Local Education- 
al Boards, upon such an cflicient fac- 
ulty, and upon such promising young 
ladies and gentlemen who have just 





started forth to lead the State of Tex- 


as into broader and higher methods 
of thinking. L. W. Ariew. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


IGNORANCE AND CRIME. 





HE St. Louis Post-Dispatch of a 
‘late date says: 


“At the University Convocation at 
Albany, a very interesting paper was 
read by Prof. Gardiner, upon “The 
Relation of the General Government 
to the Education of the People.” 

Statistics collated in the article 
show that in 1870 twenty per cent of 
the entire voting population of the 
United States and 45 per cent of the 
population of the Southern States 
could not read their ballots. 

Ten years ago one voter in five was 
illiterate; the proportion is larger 
to-day and is continually growing. 
Of course the reason for the large 
percentage at the South is the en- 
franchisement of the negro race, and 
at the North the constant stream of 
immigrating ignorance will account 
for the percentage there. 

The native American is a school- 
attending animal. 

We get our ignorance, as we get a 
great deal of our crime, from over the 
sea. 

Two generations of life in the Re- 
public weeds out a great deal of both, 
and when the time comes when im- 
migration ceases it will not take long 
for the school system to catch up. 

That system is about as perfect as 
it well can be, considering the re- 
sources and the demands of the coun- 
try. Its only need is more money, 
and that money should be furnished 
by the General Government to the 
States in proportion to their illite- 
racy.” 





Ir your child grows up in ignor- 
ance, it is doomed already to poverty 
of intellect, poverty of pocket, and 
poverty of influence; it will be able 
to do only the lowest kind of drudg- 
ery for the poorest and smallest pay ! 

Did you think of that when you 
voted down the school tax — when 
you voted to limit the school session 
to three months—when you voted 
such taxes as would employ only the 
least competent and poorest qualified 
teacher? 


A thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jects which are to be taught in the 
common schools is necessary ; a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the liberal 
sciences and breadth of culture are 
useful. Another indispensable’ ac- 
complishment is a knowledge of how 
to teach, which again must be prece- 
ded by the study of child nature, 
with its physical and mental laws. 
These are neither unimportant nor 
easy studies, and point clearly toward 
the necessity of special schools for 








teachers. 
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a system of paid apprenticeship, the 
; . other is not. For the State it is 
American J ournal of Kincation, cheaper to decline to pay for appren- 
— titeship and to see that there are nor- 
Co.tumbus, Miss., 1881, |@al schools in which apprenticeship 

i ke taking charge of the Mississippi fe finished before any salaried posi- 


MISSISSIPPI 








Edition of the AmertcaN Jovr Jtion is held out. 
NAL oF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards thuking the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. J. M. Barrow. 


Economy of Normal Schools. 


INFLUENCE ON DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


In our city the close connection be- 
tween the normal school and the dis- 
trict schools points out the impor- 
tance of its position. It has to do 
justice to its pupils, but should be 
windful at all times that it must sub- 
serve the higher interests of the 
general school system. ; 


Visitors of our district schools 
speak sometimes of the uniformity of 
the work which, without destroying 
the individual character of the spe- 
cial room or school, makes it possible 
for a pupil to remove to any part of 
the city and to find a fitting continu- 
ation of his work in another school. 
A great organization cannot exist and 
be supervised without uniformity of 
plan. If uniformity of work in a 
system of schools is to be achieved 
by a code of minute laws regulating 

N this topic Prof. F. Louis Sol-|every detail, it is bought at a sacri- 
dan of the St. Louis Normal | fice of individuality of teachers and 
School, speaks as follows: pupils, and the loss is greater than 

“The influence which this class of|the gain. Dead mechanism and the 
schools has had on the improvement} lowest work will be the inevitable re- 
of education in general in the skort] sult. 
time of its existence, is obvious, 

They are the instrumentalities by 
which the State can influence educa- 
tion. Elevate the teacher and you 
elevate the schools. Take a palace 
and turn it into a school house—i! 
will be a poor school if the teacher 





The only feasible way of having a 
school system of organic unity, free 
from the dead uniformity of mechan- 
ical routine, the community have cho- 
sen by establishing and maintaining 
a normal school through which every 
teacher has to pass in order to live 
be poor. herself into the idea according to 

From a pecuniary point of view,| which the school system is conduct- 
the normal schools have cost a great|/eq. If there is such a living unifor- 
deal of money, but have saved to the mity in our city, the normal sehool, 
State ten times as much. If it were| which has supplied more than five 
not for their supply of trained teach-| hundred teachers, may claim to have 
ers, inexperienced persons would have| peen one of the instrumentalities 


to be appointed and receive a salary | which have helped to bring about this 
during their apprenticeship in tbe | result.” 


common schools. In the normal ~— 


school the young teacher finishes his} Practical skill will not be hurt by 
apprenticeship betore becoming | the study of the science of teaching, 
teacher without being paid for it. for the danger of knowing too much 

The question of the support of the] is not so great as it seems; it is at 
normal schools may be reduced to/\east successfully avoided by many 
this: Shall a teacher receive pay be- people. Good teachers would be bet- 
fore having learned her profession ? ter by careful previous preparation, 


If this is not to be done, normal] and poor teachers less poor. 

schools are necessary in which the _. 

aspirant to the teacher’s position can} Waen Horace Mann first establish- 

learn her calling before undertaking |ed normal schools, his great personal 

its work. fame shed a lustre upon whatever he 
The difference between a public| undertook, and the cause profited by 


school system which has normals and|it. No great personal reputation en- 








one that bas none, is, that the last|hances their value to-day, they must 
spends money on young teachers who| stand on their own merits and find 
are groping their way in learning|support in the truth that without 
how to teach, while the other lets| them the common schools would soon 
them learn the work first, before it| be left without a sufficient supply of 
allows them to receive pay. One is| competent teachers. 





AL. institutions of man—and it 
cannot be repeated too often that hu- 
man nature is revealed in and by 
means of institutions alone — are 
combinations or organizations of men 
united under the direction of an ide- 
al; all combination of man with man 
is rendered possible, only by means 
of language. 


<i 





A NECESSITY. 


T should be understood by this 
time that normal schools do not 


owe their origin to some visionary 
scheme, such as sometimes takes the 
mind of the age by surprise and 
reigns with the tyranny of a new 
fashion, whose brief life forms a mo- 
ment’s interval between the first mar- 
vel of surprise and the subsequent te- 
dium, but they were called into life 
by a public want. an actual 
NECESSITY. 

They were not a Juxury in which 
the age allowed itself to indulge, but 
a necessity for the improvement of, 
primary education ; they were found- 
ed at a time when, while higher edu- 
cation was flourishing, the schools of- 
the people were, to a great extent, 
in the bands of unqualified teachers. 

The refuse of other callings and 
professions, as a last resort, took to 
the teacher’s chair, and it became nec- 
essary, if the common schools were 
not to go to wreck and ruin, to se- 
cure a supply of qualified instructors. 
This led to the founding of Normal 
Schools. 

In this country the educational 
problem to-day is the much-needed 
improvement of the common schools. 
In the revival of education which 
was accompanied by the efforts of the 
purest and wisest minds, James G. 
Carter, Horace Mann, Geo. B. Emer- 
son, and many others, it was discov- 
ered that the only way of improving 
the condition of the schools was to 
train young teachers in the wo1k of 
their profession. 

These institutions were formally 
adopted into the school system of 
Massachusetts in 1839. 

From such a necessity the magnifi- 
cent system of institutions of this 
kind which the country now supports 
arose. The truth that the improve- 
ment of the common schvols is most 
easily reached through the mainte- 
nance of good institutions of this 
kind is so obvious that whenever and 
wherever efforts are made to elevate 
education, the first step is a provis- 
ion for the 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


In this way Prussia created her 
school system. England was bound 
to fullow in the same course when she 
inaugurated her new educational era, 
and our own country has not been 
slow in adopting 1t. 








It is remarkable that the system, 
which has spread so rapidly and has 
had such great influence on the com- 
mon school cause, is of such recent 
growth. In the public mind the con- 
viction is becoming gradually settled 
that for the teacher’s work prepara- 
tion is at least as necessary as for 
any other pursuit. 


People usually would not think of 
having their shoes made by one who 
had never learned to make shoes, 
and will think still less of having 
their children taught by one who has 
not learned how to teach them. 





oe. -—- 


Tue Bureau of Education has is- 
sued among its ‘**Cireulars of Infor- 
mation,” a report of 219 pages on 
The Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics in the United States, by 
Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, I. B., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics 
in the University of Cincinnati. 
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Oor teachers are learning not only 
the value but the importance of in- 
teresting the tax-payers, and of keep- 
ing them well posted on what is be- 
ing done. 

With an intelligent constituency 
behind them, the schools prosper and 
are generously supported. 


The educational columns in the 
local papers do very much in this di- 
rection, and should be kept up. 


—~i 
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A test of the capacity and inclina- 
tion of American college students 
and graduates for practical journal- 
ism is about to be made. Mr. W. R. 
Balch, the editor of the Philadelphia 
‘‘American,” offers $1,500 in prizes 
for the best editorial, the best spe- 
cial essays and the best poems writ- 
ten by college students or college 
graduates. There are two sets of 
prizes— twenty-one in all — offered 
by the “American.” One set is for 
college students only ; the second set 
of prizes is for those who have grad- 
uated from American colleges. The 
topics are not limited. 


> 





In France, during the present cen- 
tury there have been forty-three dif. 
ferent press laws. 





Tue evening lectures at the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes draw larger audiences 
this season than ever before. 


<i 
eet 


“Over the Andes to Chili,” at this 
distance, is an exceedingly interest- 
ing trip, and the numerous friends of 
Miss Mary O. Graham will read her 
vivid and eloquent descriptions with 
great interest, and profit too. 

The geography of Chili and the 
Andes will be all the more carefully 
studied after reading these letters. 
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Pror. Oscar H. Cooper of Texas, 
has been tendered a position in the 
faculty of Yale College, and we un- 
derstand, bas accepted. 

The Bosrd of Education of the 


the services of Prof. Cooper from the 
Sam Houston Normal College, the 
first State Normal School, with which 
he bas been connected since its in- 
ception. 
* Prof. Cooper, though a native 
Texan, and eminently loyal to his 
State, is a young man, and looks 
rather to the future than to the past. 
A few years spent in the instruc- 
tion and management of a University 
which has no superior in America, 
will be an admirable preparation for 
the work which we feel sure he is 
destined to do in the higher education 
of the growing Southwest. 





Pror. J. Baivwin, one of the 
strongest and best educators of this 
State—(he has been one of the edi- 
tors of this journal from its first is- 
sue, and had entire charge of the 
Kirksville edition for years)—has 
4. invited to the position of Presi- 

nt of the Sam Houston Normal 
College, located at Huntsville, Texas, 

Our editors seem to be in demand 
all around. They have had good 
training, and have done good work. 





Tue Young Ladies’ Academy of 
the Visitation, of St. Louis, modest- 
ly presents, on our first page, to those 
who have daughters to educate, its 
attractions and advantages. We are 
glad to call attention to the state- 
ment, ja 

ON THE RIGHT TRACK. 


a 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
‘HE following address was unani- 
mously adopted by the teachers 
of Macoupin county, Il).: 

We the undersigned, teachers of 
Macoupin county, in Normal Insti- 
tute assembled, direct the following 
address to the school officers of our 
county : 

We call the attention of school di- 
rectors to a serious want in many of 
our schools, viz. : 

PROPER TOOLS 
for school use. 

We heartily concur with our State 
Superintendent, Hon. James P. Slade, 
when he says that four things are 
necessary in every school : 

GOOD BLACKB)ARDS, 
AN UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
OUTLINE MAPS, and a . 
GOOD GLOBE. 

These appliances enable a teacher 
to impart i: struction by means of the 
eye as well as the ear. 

They are a means of saving much 

VALUABLE TIME, 
4s pupils receive by a single glance 
at an object better and more 


ACCURATE IMPRESSIONS 
than could possibly be given by a 
mere word representation. 

Especially are these facts true in 


‘regard to beginners. 
State of Texas were reluctant to lose| 


How important then that they 
should not be deprived of the bene- 
fits to be derived from the use of 
school tools. 

With the aids already mentioned, 
any teacher can do from two to six 
times as much work in quantity, and 

TEN-FOLD BEITER 
in quality. 

Therefore no district, however 
poor, can afford to do without these 
helps. 

These tools are to the teacher what 
the #ledge-hammer is to the black- 
smith, the saw to the carpenter, the 
trowel to the mason, the axe to the 
woodman, the brush to the painter, 
or the plow to the farmer. Both 
classes could do without tools, 


BUT HOW? 


We urgently request all school di- 
rectors who have any regard for the 
interests of the children whose des- 
tiny is largely in their hands, not to 
fail to procure these tools which all 
the best teachers and educators say 
are essential and necessary. 


Professor W. H. Chamberlain, con- 
ductor of Macoupin county Institute, 
and Principal of Schools at Ross- 
ville, Ill.— 

W. H. Miller, Supt. Schools, Bun- 
ker Hill, Ill. 

Bessie Hoxey, Staunton, IIl. 

W. T. Ayres, Dorchester, Ill. 

J.J. McAleny, Carlinville. 

H L. Derr, Medora. 

Lucy R. Ross, Bunker Hill. 

Flora Farris, Staunton. 

Nonie Van Cleve, Staunton. 

Sophie Church, Woodburn. 

Sarah J. Ward, Dorchester. 

Vivia E. Derr, Medora. 

Lizzie Dickie, Bunker Hill. 

Ella Mitchell, Moro. 

Estella Henry, Bunker Hill. 

Mary Marshall, Woodburn. 

Abbie C. Huggins, Bunker Hill. 

L. A. Huggins, “ 

Dora Edwards, $6 

W. J. Donahue, Plainview. 

F. B. Smalley, Bunker H Il. 

J. C. Chamberlain, Bunker Hill. 

C. Travis, Barnett. 

L. J. Robinson, Carlinville. 

P. W. Pelham, Miles. 

C. Blanche Auer, Bunker Hill. 

Mary C. Feeny, Bunker Hill. 

A. R. Penniman, Woodburn. 

Lillie Cox, Mount Olive. 

Mattie Keating, Litchfield. 

J. F. Crowder, New Douglas. 

L. F. Kennedy, 66 

W. F. Baxter, Shipman. 

Annie H. Richards, Bunker Hill. 





Emma Clark, Gillespie. 


H. Carpenter, Bunker Hill. 
Mary A. Donahue, Plainview. 
Jessie H. Crawford, Gillespie. 
Geo. E. Ayres, Dorchester. 
Harrison Sawyer, ~* 
E. L. Scarritt, Greencastle, Ind. 
Jennie P. Ragan, « 
Wint E. Scarritt, 66 

and many others. 





Tue twentieth annual meeting of 
the National Educational Association 
of the United States, was held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, commencing July 
19, and closing on the 22d. 

Some twenty States were represen- 
ted. After the Association hod been 
called to order by the president, the 
Hon. James H. Smart of Indiana, 
his Excellency, the Governor of 
Georgia, eloquently and cordially 
welcomed the distinguished body. 

The papers read elicited more than 
usual discussion, especially that of 
Hon. M. A. Newell, Supt. of Public 
Schools in Maryland on the “Re- 
vision of the Common School Cur- 
riculum.” 

Dr. Newell introduced (a) instruc- 
tion in Christian Morals, suited to 
the youngest, including duties to the 
Creator, to our fellow-men and to the 
brutes; (b), for older pupils, moral 
and political science; (c), hygiene; 
(d), manual industry. 





Tue meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Russellville, Avk., 
was a grand success. 

The programme was one of the 
best, subjects practical, the discus- 
sions helpful, and spicy, and hopeful. 
The people generously entertained all 
who came. Their homes and their 
hearts were open—and the music was 
equal to any we ever heard on a sim- 
ilar occasion. 

It is said State Supt. Denton ex- 
ceeded himself even, in his address 
at the close of the session. 


The Professors of the State Uni- 
versity are on hand, hard at work. 
and giving the fullest measure of 
their experience and culture and wis- 
dom at every session. In fact, the 
utmost harmony and enthusiasm pre- 
vail among all the various education- 
al agencies in Arkansas, and we do 
not see how it could well be other- 
wise with such a leader as Hon. J 
L. Denton, the State Superintendent. 


Are your school houses all ready? 
Blackboards in order? 

Desks and seats in order? 

Tools to work with on hand? 








HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Aged Persons. 


1 have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
to act very kindly in aged persons. 


M. H. PALMER, M. D. 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Recent Literature. 





— 





‘Tue THEISTIC ARGUMENT, as Affected by 


Recent Theories, A course of lectures 

delivered at the Lowell Ins:itute in Bos- 

ton, by J. Lewis Diman, D. D. Hough- 

ton, M.fflin & Co., Boston. 

This work will be found to be distin- 
guished from most of the recent publica- 
tions on the subject by its freedom trom 
technical language, and by the luminous 
treatment which is fitted to commend it 
to the favor of thonghttul persons not 
specially addicted to metaphysical read- 
ing. Itis marked by the elevation and 
grace which as they were part and parcel 
of the author’s mind, could not fail to 
enterinto all the productions of his pen. 
Mhe discussion is conducted throughout 
with absolute ca dor. Nothing in the 
way of objection that deserves considera- 
tion, is passed by. For sale’ by the Hil- 
dreth Printing Co. 





Tue PuHILosopHy oF CaRLYLE. By Ed- 
win D. Mead. Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. 
Boston. , 

It will be said that enough has been 
written upon Carlyle in these days. In 
truth but little has been written upon his 
real significance in the world ot thought, 
and very much will be written—for he is 
not dead but a living furce, and will con- 
tinue to be a force. 

In trying to determine what a great phi- 
losopher like Carlyle teaches about first 
principles, we encounter in the first place 
the difficulty which we find in the study 
of everything great; a difficulty great ac- 
cording as the thing itself is great; great- 
est of all with the source and summary 
of all, nature—whence all the philoso- 
phi: s, which are all true in their way. 

The penalty which the great thinker im- 
poses upon the world, said Hegel, is the 
trouble of understanding him. For sale 
by the Hildreth Printing Co. 





ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 
Richard Grant White. 
& Co., Boston. 

To those who read the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” most of the chapters in this book will 
be familiar. ‘The author says it is not 
properly a book of travel, but the story 
of a semi-sentimental, semi-critical jour- 
ney through various paris of England, in 
which what the writer thought and felt is 
told quite as much as what he saw. 

“In my descriptions of England [ have 
told only what almost any man might see 
there on almost any day,—only what I 
believe no Engli-hman would regard as 
strange. For it is these every-day occur- 
rences, these stable, homely fuets, these 
commonplaces of life that show what a 
people, what a country is—what all the 
influences, political, moral, telluric, that 
have been at work there for centuries have 
produced. For sale by the Hildreth Print- 
ing Company. 


BY 
Houghton, Mifflin 





Licut anp Lire. A collection of New 
Hymns and Tunes for Sut day Schools, 
Prayer Meetings, Praise Meetings, ete. 
Edited by R. M. Meclutosh. Published 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. Price, 
35 cents. 


The good old hymns are remembered in 
“Light and Life,” but they are snugly 
perched in spare corners, 80 as to steal 10 
valuable room trom new productions. 





LONGFELLOW LxEaFLETS, tor Homes, Li- 
braries and Schools. Compiled by Jos. 
E. Hodgdon, illustrated. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 

These contain both poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow. The first one 
has his portrait and autograph, with a‘ 
sketch of Long‘ellow in his home. For 





sale by the Hildreth Printing Co. 
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A QUESTION SETTLED. 





E know now what we are. We 
know now what our descend- 


ants are to be too. With the ther- 
mometer over 100 in the shade men 
are not as a general thing, apt to 
tackle and settle great questions, and 
settle them in the right way. 

It is some consolation for those of 
us who are obliged to stay in St. 
Louis during the heated term, to have 
such things done. It braces us up, 
so to speak. Withshirt collars wilt- 
ed, with brains jaded, with bodies en- 
ervated, and our moral stamina go- 
ing down as the thermometer goes up, 
it makes us hopeful and strong and 
happy to read the 

ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, 

Joseru Po.itzer, Prop’r, 
111 North Fifth Street, — and what 
makes all it says true, and gives 
weight and dignity to its infallible, 
simon-pure democratic utterances— 
the next line following its name—and 
the name of its illustrious proprietor 
—and its location—now we come to 
it—the next line says 
“Official Organ of the City !” 

What more can one ask than this, 
with the thermometer ranging up into 
the nineties, only to have the privi- 
lege for the price (five cents per copy) 
to meander through the brilliant col- 
nmns of this “official organ of the 
city,” and rejoice that he is an Amer- 
ican citizen; and to learn at the 
same time—for sure—not only what 
he is, but what sort of “animals” his 
descendants will be? 

All this, and more too, we found in 
the issue of July 16. In that issue 
the problem was solved! the question 
was settled! Now we know what 
the ‘‘Native American” is! 

The Post-Dispatch says “The Na- 
tive American is a school-attending 
animal,” and in the same connection 
it says “‘We get our ignorance, as we 
get a great deal of our crime, from 
over the sea.” 


The Post-Dispatch, the “official or- 
gan of the city,” tells us in the twen- 
ty-seventh lineof the third culumnon 
the editorial page, page 4, to be ex- 
plicit —the Post-Dispatch, the “offi- 
cial organ of the city,” says: 

“Ten years ago one voter in five 
was illiterate; that is, one voter in 
five could not read the ballot he de- 
posited.” 

Are we over-educating the people? 
This “cfficial organ of the city,” in 
its issue of July 16 says: 


“The proportion of illiterates is 


larger to-day than ten years ago, and 
is continually growing !” 


Have we too many schools? have 


we? 


Prof. Gardiner of Albany, N. Y., 
read a paper the other day on “The 
Relation of the General Government 


to the Kducation of the People,” in| ghould be at the capital, where they 


which he showed the alarming amount 
of illiteracy in the United States. 
To those who think we are over- 
educating in this country, we com- 
mend the folloWing statements made 
by Prof. Gardiner : 

“Twenty per cent of the entire vo- 
ting population of the United States, 
and 45 per cent of the voters of the 
Southern States, could not read their 
ballots. The total vote cast and 
counted at the last general election in 
the whole country was 9,297,000. 
Careful estimates from census reports 
say that from 21 to 22 per cent of 
them were illiterate. Ten years ago 
one voter in five was illiterate. The 
proportion is larger to-day. Sixteen 
Southern States contain one-third of 
the entiré vote of the country, and 


ate. There are 457,000 illiterate vo- 
ters in the Eastern Northern and 
Western States. New York has 77,- 
120 illiterate voters; Pennsylvania, 
67,108; Illinois, 44,477, and Ohio 
48,970. These 457,000 illiterate votes 
of the North showed their distinctive 
power in the riots of 1877, and they 
can decide every contested election. 
The rapid growth of the city popula- 
tion and illiteracy is an evil omen for 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
In 1870 illiteracy had grown to one- 
sixth of our population, and in 1880 
it was one-fifth. In this State alone 
nearly 55 per cent of the illiterate 
liye in cities.” 
We are not surprised to find in 
such a body of men that an animated 
discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, and that Regent Fitch offered 
a resolution fayoring aid from the 
General Government to the several 
States in the matter of popular edu- 
cation, such aid to be apportioned ac- 
cording to the illiteracy in the seve- 
ral States, and that the resolutin be 
transmitted to Congress, or that the 
resolution was carried unanimously. | 
The Post-Dispatch says ‘the only | 
need of the schoo] system is more 
money,” and that money should be 


three-quarters of that vote is illiter- |’ 








Surnished ! | 


TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY. | 
| 


F course the State University of 
Texas should be located at Aus- 


tin, the capital of the State. 
It is very commendable, this inter- 


Tyler, and the other growing, am-| 
bitious, thriving cities of the State, 
which are working so hard to secure 
it. But this University is to be a 
growing power for all time, not only 
for Texas but for all the Southwest, 
and there should be a long, wise, 
patriotic look ahead, rising above 
mere local pride and convenience. 

Austin is the capital, and students 
at the University are to be her future 
law-makers, her judges. The direc- 
tive power of this great empire is to 
be trained and educated largely at 
this University. 

This being the fact, the students 





est eo strongly manifested by Wa00,| teachers and the people too. There 


come in contact with both the weak- 
ness and the strength of those who 
may be sent to the Legislature year 
after year. What the students will 
gain from this will be worth vastly. 
more to them than the study of the 
mere theory of political economy any 
single year of their attendance at the 
University. 

The objection to the location of 
the University at the capital, which 
we have heard urged by a few weak- 
minded people, that the students 
would be exposed to the vice and the 
corrupting influences which gather 
more or less at every capital, is hard- 
ly worthy of refutation. 

If the students sent there are so 
weak as to be unable to witlS8tand 
temptation of this sort, they are so 
weak they never will amount to any- 
thing anywhere; so weak they will 
not be worth the effort either to edu- 
cate or tosave them. We do not for 
a moment believe the young men of 
Texas are such a set of milk-sops as 
they would have us believe. 1 

What has the question of a geo- 
graphical centre to do in a State that 
in less than ten years will have more 
than ten thousand miles of railroad? 

We advise the people to keep up 
the talk in regard to the value and 
importance of locating the Universi- 
ty here and there. Let each press its 
claims strongly, but when they come 
to vote, the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, they will, we hope, exercise their 
usual good sense, and vote early and 
often all over the State for Austin. 


W.T. Harris, LL.D., who has, 
for the last fourteen years been one 
of our strongest and best editorial 
writers fur the AmeRICAN JOURNAL 
or Epucation, seems to’ be walking 
steadily on and up to a leading posi- 
tion among the philosophers at Con- 
cord. He is a good ways from St. 
Louis, but we are not specially anx- 
ious about him. 








Tat Teachers’s Institutes to be 
held in Missouri this Summer and 
Fall seem to be attracting more than 
usual attention among our leading 


is the best-of feeling existing be- 
tween all the teachers of both pri- 
vate and public schools. In fact, in 
many places the teachers in tlre pri- 
vate schools lead off vigorously and 
strongly in institute work. 

These are very encouraging and 
very hopeful signs of the times. 


Tue tax-payers for the most part 
are not only willing but anxious to 
have and to maintain good schools 
for the education of all the children. 
Why then should those who have a 
large number of children to send, 
vote for low taxes and short terms? 





Why? 


DON’T DIVIDE IT. 





& bey State University of Texas and 
all departments should of course 


be located at Austin, the capital. It 
is all nonsense to talk about locating 
the medical department at Galveston 
or any other place than Austin. 

Each department will strengthen 
and reinforce every other, if there is 
no division. 

A lawyer, to be an expert, must 
know something beyond what he 
learns in «law school; and if the law 
student should drop in, the oftener 
the better, to the lectures delivered 


immense advantage. 

The argument that medical stu- 
dents need “subjects,” and in order 
to get them the medical department 
must be located at Galveston or 
Houston, might have prevailed fifty 
years ago—but Austin is not far from 
St. Louis or New York, for that mat- 
ter, near enough to get a barrel of 
“stiffs” from either place very cheap! 

Austin will not be far from Hunts- 
ville in a year or so—and convicts 
that are of no further use could, and 
should be made to serve some good 
purpose—and if not able and willing 
to do this while alive, we do not think 
they would interpose personal objec- 
tions after that. 

We have heard it intimated—we 
do not speak from personal observa- 
tion on this point—we have heard it 
intimated with more emphasis than 
piety, that there are dead men walk- 
ing about there now—who with very 
little change or trouble could be util- 
ized in the medical department of the 
University with great advantage to 
the general interests of the State. 

Don’t by any means allow any such 
paltry and insignificant plea to divide 
the interests and advantage of unit- 
ing all the departments at the one 
proper point, the capital of the State. 

The States which have allowed this 
policy of division to obtain, have all 
of them weakened their forces, and 
would if practicable have them unit- 
ed at some central point at once. 





Tue Catalogue of the State Uni- 
versity of Missouri, showing a very 
substantial growth as to numbers, 
and a very extensive curriculum of 
study, is in such demand that we 
have not been able to keep one so far 
long enough to write a proper notice 
of it. 

We are glad to see so much inter- 
est manifested, and we beg leave to 
suggest to all those who desire to 
look over the work, to return ours, 
and address a postal card to Presi- 
dent Laws requesting him to forward 
& COpy. 


-— ~~ ~> @- — 


To ripen, lift and educate a man is 





the first duty. 


by experts in medicine it would be an’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early 
Autumn publication in the New Plutarch 
Series, “Sir John Franklin,” by A. H. 
Beesly; Martin Luther and his Work, by 
John H. Treadwell; Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, Lord Mayor of London, by Wal- 
ter Besant and James Rice. In the Eng- 
lish Phi'osophers Series, Bacon, by Thos. 
Fowler; The Autobiography of Mark 
Rutherford, Dissenting Minister, edited by 
Reuben Shapcott; Buddha and Buddhism, 
by Arthur Little; Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, by T. W. Rhys 
Davids; The Enchanted Mirror, a poem, 
illustrated: A Manual of Practical Nor- 
mal Histology, by T. Mitchell Prudden, 
M. D.; Aesthetics, or the Science ot Beau- 
ty, by Prestdent John Bascom, a new 
edition greatly enlarged; Economic Tracts 
No. 3, Subjects and Questions pertaining 
to Political Economy,Constitutional Law, 
the Theory and Administration of Gov- 
ernment, and Current Politics. Publish- 
ed for the Society for Political Education. 


S. C. Grices & Co. will publish, Aug. 
6, anew edition, thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged, of Dr. Zur Bruecke’s 
“German without Grammar or Diction- 
ary’ The work has been printed from 
entirely new plates. On the 20th of Au- 
gust they will have ready “The Foreigner 
in China,” a history of the contact of 
Christian civilization with the Chinese, by 
Dr. L. N. Wheeler, who was neariy eight 
years resident in China, and had excep- 
tional facilities for acquiring knowledge 
of the facts he relates. Early in Septem- 
ber they will issue “Isms Old and New,’ 
avolume of Sunday evening discourses 
delivered during last winter by Rev. G. 
C. Lorimer. 

Ovr Lirrze Onzs. Published by the 
Russell Publishing Co., Boston, 

The August number of this delightful 
magazine is received. Itis, as usual, illus- 
trated on every page, and the children 
are dancing for joy to see it, and hear the 
charming stories both in prose and poetry. 





Taz AtTLaNntTic MontHiy. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The August number contains, among 
other interesting articles, the poem read 
at the opening session of the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord, by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, entitled “Corda Con- 
cordia.”’ 


Litre.y’s Livinc Acr. The numbers 
of The Living Age dated July 16, July 23 
and July 30, contain articles on The Unity 
of Nature, Contemporary; The Early Life 
of Thomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude; Per- 
sonal Reminisvenses of Lord Stratiord anu 
the Crimean war, and Richelieu, ‘Temple 
Bar; Among the Dictionaries, Cornhill; 
Sir Walter Scott and his Mother, Good 
Words; A Squire’s Note-book in the Sev- 
enteenth Century, Saturday Review; Mere 
Chatter, How She told a Lie, by the au- 
thor of John Halifax, Gentleman; My 
Poor Little Kite, Cousin Felix, a continu- 
ation of The Frere’s, and the conclusion 
of The Shut-up Houses, and the usual 
amount of poetry. 


For 52 numbers of 64 large pages each, 
making four elegant volumes, or more 
than 3,300 pages a year, the subscription 
Price, ($8) is low; while for $10 50 the 
publishers offer to send any one of the 
American $4 monthlies or weeklies with 
The Living Age for a year, both postpaid. 

Remember we send the “ American Jour- 
nal of Education” and -Littell’s Living 





Age for $8. Littell & Co., Publishers, 17 
Bromfield Street, Boston, or J. B. Mer- 
win, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 





AppLetTon’s JournaL. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
Contents: Saints and Sinners, from the 


French; French Family Life and Man- 
ners; Authors for Hire; Badeau’s Military 
History of General Grant; Arab Humor; 
Wine-bibbing and Witticisms; A Talk 
About Odes; The Wit and Humor of Lord 
Beaconsfield; Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederacy. 


Epvucation: Real Education, Its Prin- 
ciples and a Little Known Chapter in its 
History; The Eastern College for Women; 
The Loss and Recovery of Classical Man- 
uscripts; The Education of the Public 
with Reference to Normal Schools and 
their Work; The Public School System; 
Natural Science in Common Schools; The 
Greek Play at Harvard; Editorial. 





THE Propie’s ProptemM.—,The recent 
popular expression of opinion on the pat- 
ronage system has shown that Mr. Albert 
Stickney did not anticipate public senti- 
ment in naming his series of papers in 
“Scribner” on eivil service evils, ‘*The 
People’s Problem.” It remains to be 
seen with how much favor the people, 
who now no longer need the argument of 
his first paper (which was to show how 
the spoils system works practical disfran- 
chisement), will regard the scheme which 
he suggests by way of permanent reform. 
It is not enough, he thinks, that tenure of 
office shall be made secure: the system of 
representative elections must be remodel- 
ed. Mr, Stickney puts forward his sug- 
gestions modestly, but with earnest con- 
viction that they are in the right direction. 
The third and concluding paper will show 
how this plausible system can be practi- 
cally put into operation. It is a compre- 
hensive and lawyer-like series of papers, 
worth the close reading of every voter, 
howeyer one may differ with the writer 
as to details. 





Tue SaniTaRiAn for Augustis promptly 
a‘ hand, asusual. The Systematic Study 
of Causes of Sickness and Death, by Hen- 
ry B. Baker, M. D., Secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Michigan, is a praeti_ 
eal paper of great value to all, so plainly 
are the causes of sickness and death treat- 
ed of. Itis illustrated by a diagram show- 
ing the relations of certain diseases to 
temperature and moisture; and should be 
read by all persons who would know how 
to keep well. 

The danger of a profusion of cesspools, 
privy vaults and street filth are too well 
known now to be willfully encountered 
by sensible people. All such places are a 
perpetual source of ill health to people 
who live in them, and above all, danger- 
ous to those who come suddenly upon 
them. 

The editor’s table is full, as usual, of 
timely topics. Under the tables of mor- 
tality and disease statistics of the chief 
cities follows an analysis showing which 
are the healthiest and which the unbeal- 
thiest cities in the world, at most recent 
dates; current work of the State Boards 
of Health; Review of Sanitary Publica- 
tions, add Sanitary Miscellany. 





[Daily Chicago Times}. 

Mr. George Barnes, of Bagnall & Barnes, 
South Water street, said that his wife had 
been.a severe sufferer with neuralgia for 
years and had tried many remedies in vain. 
St. Jacobs Oil is the only thing that 
brought her relief, 





The Missouri School of Mines. 

The School of Mines and Metallurgy— 
a department of the University of the 
State of Missouri—is located at Rolla, 
Phelps county, on the line of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railway, one hun- 
dred and thirteen miles southwesterly 
fiom St. Louis. : 

The design of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, in connection with the Agri- 
cultural College, is to carry out,’ to its 
amplest extent, the intention of the act 
of Congress, providing for education in 
the Industrial Arts. This has been kept 
prominently in view in arranging the cur- 
riculum of the school, in the selection of 
its Faculty. It is a school of Technology. 
with Civil and Mine Engineering and 
Metallurgy, as specialties. 

“Analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Metallurgy, Mathematics, pure 
and applied; Drawing, artistic and me- 
chanical; Civil and Mine Engineering, 
Military Tactics, ete., form the main 
branches of study in this Institution. 

“The apparatus, mathematical and phi- 
losophical instruments, are all of the 
latest and most approved kind, and their 
selection shows excellent tact ; the labora. 
tory is in good working order, and the 
library, consisting mainly of technical 
works, contains a large number of rare 
volumes. 

“A remarkable feature of the schoo! 
consists in combining theory with prac- 
tice.” . 

The graduates in.mining and Civil En- 
gineering readily find lucrative positions. 

Excellent boarding, at places approved 
by the Faculty, can be obtained at from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per week. 


Tuition, per term ot five months....$10 00 
Board, fuel, washing, lights, ete..... 65 00 


Books, from $10 to $15..............000 12 0C 

Contingent expenses for laboratory 
EIN ian cade edcpcieunussecoecsacvess 10 00 
Total; <...0 sodastbewautlatienneeseceauets $97 50 


From this estimate it will be seen that 
no student needs over $97.50 per term, 
and most students only $87.50. 

The Fall term begins third Monday in 
September, 18-1. 

Tne Dr. Harter Medicine Company of 
St. Leuis, Missouri, is one of the most 
honorable and substantial establishments 
in the country. Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic 
is one of the standard and most highly es- 
teemed preparations of the day, and just- 
ly enjoys a wide and increasing sale. This 
is brought about by the high merit of the 
goods and the judicious and extensive 
manner in which they are advertised 
throughout the country. Laudatory col- 


Valuable Book Given Away, 

“Pleasure Resorts of St. Louis and Vi- 
cinity,” is the title of a handsomely illus- 
trated little volume, just issued by the 
principal railroads centreing in St. Louis. 
As the name indicates, it contains a de- 
scription of the public gardens, pleasure 
resorts and picnic grounds in S$t. Louis, 
and those located on the railroads adja- 
cent to the eity. In addition to this, and 
thst which makes the work especially val 
uable, is the fact that all of the noted min- 
eral springs located in the Southwest are 
fully described. Location, best mode of 
access, and the special medicinal virtues 
of the waters are clearly defined, and 
much important information given in re- 
gard to these health-giving resorts not 
heretotore published. ‘The wonderful Ex- 
celsior Springs of Western Missouri, in 
Clay County, near Kansas City, the wa- 
ters of which have effected many of the 
most remarkable cures in this century, 
are among the places deseiibed. This val- 
uable reference book will be mailed free 
to all by sending address to 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen. Pass. Agent Wabash, St. Louis & 

Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Rednction of Fare. 

The constantly increasing number who 
have occasion to travel over the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad to Evansville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and other South- 
ern points, will be glad to learn the fact 
that on and after the Ist of August this 
company will reduce its passenger rates 
on the St. Louis Division as follows: 

Unlimited ticket or conductor’s rate, 4c 
per mile; limited ticket, good only for 
contjnuous passage, 3 1-2c per mile; round 
trip ticket, good only ten days from date, 
8c per mile: 1,000 mile individual ticket, 
good on this Division only, 21-2c per 
mile; 2,000 mile individual ticket, good 
over the entire line. 2 1-2c per mile. 

It will be observed that the above rates 
are a very liberal reduction from the pre- 
vious ones, and we are glad to call atten- 
tion to the matter. 

Col. B. F. Blue, General Ticket Agent, 
if we may be allowed to coin an entirely 
“original expression,” seems to be the 
right man in the right place. 





The St. Louis Magazine 

The St. Louis Magazine, now in its elev- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 
poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St. 
Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American 
Journal of Education” both sent one year tor 


umns might be easily written in their} $1.50 


praise, but with goods so able to speak 
for themselves, simple facts serve a better 
purpose. — [Des Moines, Iowa, Western 
Farm Journal. 


Horsftord’s Acid Phosphate 
In Nervous Axhaustion. 

I am altogether pieascd with the prop- 
erties of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
nerve exhaustion and dyspepsia. 

A. N. KROUT, M.D. 

Van Wert, Ohio. 





Swepen has provided so well for 
the education of her people that it is 
said that nearly every child above the 
age of 14 years can read and write. 
Provision is made by the Government 
also to teach arts and trades after the 
common schoo] education is acquired, 








Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who haye 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. “Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The‘charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 


Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter, E 
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An intelligent correspondent of the 
Methodist in writing an aécount of 
the last annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, from 
Atlanta, says: 

“There appears an evident and 
unwelcome tendency toward falling 
in with the materiali-tic teachings 
of the present day”—but that ‘it 
was cheering to find the most learn- 
ed and emphatic opponents of these 
liberal views in the persons of some 
of the most distinguished men of 
the Association—notably in Dr. Har- 
ris of St. Louis, one of the most 
distinguished of American philoso- 
phe.s, who has the honor to be one 
of the Boston Monday lecturers, and 
whose reputation as a thinker is not 
confined to the new world. 

sdasuetntiaiinenainiataien 

Tue University of Mississippi, lo- 
cated at Oxford, is soon to elect three 
additional professors. The Board of 
Trustees will meet for this purpose 
on Sept. 12, 1881 

The next session will open Sept. 
29, 1881. 


<i 
— 


Tue Scuoor of Mines at Rolla, 
Missouri, is doing a grat and much 
needed work for this State and for 
other States too. Its graduates hold 
important and responsible positions 
in connection with the mining inter- 
ests of the West and South. They 
have discovered and developed and 
utilized wealth and power worth a 
thousand fold more than the cost of 
the institution so far. A more ex- 
tended notice will be found on p..13. 

cbeiieeadiemngtllitineinanaiaate 

Tue Columbia, Missouri Statesman 
in an editorial on the use and value 
of black walnut lumber, states the 
fact that at a meeting of the Boston 
“Furniture Exchange,” an advance 
of 10 to 15 per cent in price of fur- 
niture had been agreed upon. 

‘The Furniture Exchange of Chica- 
go also advanced the price from 10 
to 15 per cent. on July 1st. Labor, 
lumber, screws, and all else that en- 
ters into the manufacture of school 
desks and other furniture, has ad- 
vanced 15 to 20 per cent within the 
last 60 days. 





<i 
—_— 





Tue most wonderful thing in phys- 
ical nature is Light, because it reveals 
all bodies and itself too. The most 
wonderful thing in the mental world 
is Language, because it reveals all 
spiritual things else and itself too. 

$$ — 
[Kalamazoo (Mich ) Daily Gazette}. 

It isan uvprecedented success said Mr. 
Charles S. D’Arcambal, the well-known 
Burdick House druggist, when asked for 
his views in regard to the St. Jacobs Oil; 


it is highly extolled, and is giving general 
satisfaction. 





Senp ten cents if you want to gee 
sample copies of this journal, 





RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 


No ration on earth equals Sr. Jacons Orn 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO.., 


Baittmore, Md., U. 8. As 





Tuat offer—unparalleled—of $15 
worth of books for $1, attracted so 
much attention, pleased so many peo- 
ple, brought s0 many responses, that 
we concluded this time to say on 
page 16, where and to whom the 
money should be sent. 


We repeat here and now, that if 
you wish to accept the most liberal 
offer yet made, and to secure a cheap 
library, send the $2 to J. B. Merwin, 
Managing Editor, 704 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, and you will receive the 
ten books as fast as published, and 
this journal one year, postage paid. 

Did you ever see or hear of such 
an offer? Would you also please 
mention this offer to your friends? 

enitialeansstilitaiaiinsieGuaines 
Wm. H. Parva, at Belle Plain, Texas, 


writes as follows, under date of June 28, 
1881: 


“Our schools opened yesterday morn- 
ing in the new school building, nnder very 
favorable auspices. The Desks and Seats 
we purchased of you give “entire satisfac- 
tion,”’ and as our scheols increase we shal! 
be obliged to order more of them. Please 
ship the followi: g order by express, etc.” 

For further information as to school 
desks, circulars of globes, map-, slating, 
and everything needed in schools, call 
upon or address, with stamp for reply, 

J. B. MERWIN, 





704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


——e was suffe: 
densome tome. A vacation of a ome did not 
increased prostration and sinking chills. At this 
alized almost 

was not perm 
bor that I ever or did in the same time during my ill 
and r of 'y, has come also a clearness of tho’ 
work, know not what. I give it the RN it 
The Iron Tonic is a 


a Ton necessary 
MANUFACTURES BY THE DR. HARTER MEDI 


te and derful results. Theo! 
a e ant a1 = wed none hedilon — the nic. Since using it ie done twice the la- 
and with 


LMS a 


rouh general debility to gach 82 extent ‘that my labor was 
ive sg much relief, but 


T began the f Sat + sont 
se.of your [RON 
yocurned ama I found that my natural force 






double the ease. 
t never before e —— 
Warsow. P 


ith the tranquil nerve 
afthe Tonic has not done the 
astor Gutintian Church, Troy, O. 


CINE COs, NO no. 213 NORTH MAIN NORTH MAIN STREET, ‘ST. “LOUIS. 





THE TEACHERS’ CHOICE 


Thompson’s Teachers’ Examiner, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


For Teachers, and these Preparing Themselves 
to Teach. 


The Examiner contains a general review of 


of questions and answers. The work consists 
of over 360 pages and embracec the following 
branches: Geography, Civil Government, His- 
toro, Grammar, Reading, Physivlogy. Orthog- 
raphy, Physical weography, Arithmetic, Writ- 
ing, Philosophy, Astronomy and American Lit- 
erature. 


1. The Examiner is an invaluable aid to every 

or 
It contains nearly 5.000 questions and an- 
waiea systematically urranged. 

8 The second edition has already been pub- 
lished. and over 11,000 copies sold, 

4. The work is indorsed by the best educa- 
tional men of the couniry. 

5 Nothing like it for review aud test work 
and it should be in every school. 

6. The Examiner is selling rapidly in Canada, 
andin almost every State and Territory in the 
Union. 

7 If you are dreading an examination, pur- 
chase a copy of this work. It will guide you 
safely through. 

8. The price of the —— is not exhorbi- 
tant, but within the reach of all 

9 The Examiner is destined to hare as great 
a sale us any school book yet published. 

10. The Teachers’ Examiner will be rent to 


any address, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 
$175. Addiess 


ALBERT HENRY THOMPSON, 


14-7 It Davenport, Iowa. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarshipsin any Com- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars | 
and valuable information free. Addres+ 
this office. 





How to Send Money. 


All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a ‘“‘money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 
all money by registered letters. 























Allen’s Brain Food. 


A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the vrain, and posit vely cures nervousness 
ae debility, snd all weakness of generative 

organs. Price $1;6 for $5 All druggicts 
Depot Allen’ 8 Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
York ee tim’ SEND FUR LIRCULAR. 


the Common and High School studies, ina series | 


r day at home. Samples worth 
5 to $20 85 free. Addres Stinson & €o., 
Portland. Maine 
$7 A WEEK. $l2aday at homeeasily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 








DRURY COLLEGE. 


The plan of this institution embraces a 
| true college, with a course ot study mod- 
eled after Yale, conferring the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor in Science, 
and a Preparatory Depariment. The lat- 


| ter is intended to fit students for the Fresh- 


man class of the former, or for the like 
grade in any other college, and also to pre- 
pare young people for teaching and busi- 
ness. 

Ladies are received on the same terms as 
gentlemen. They are expected to reside 
with the Lady Principal, in Walter Fair- 
banks Hall, a very commodious building, 


, | devoted exclusively to their use. 


The college yéar begins on the second 
Thursday in September and ends on the 
third ‘Thursday in June, and is divided into 
three nearly equal terms for’study. 

All expenses are very moderate, less 
than half those in Eastern institutions af- 
fording the same advantages. Candidates 
for the ministry and the children of min- 
isters, advanced in their studies, are com- 
monly exempt from charges for tuition in 
the regular courses. 

The Missouri Conservatory of Music af- 
fords excellent opportunity for the study 
of music and elocution in all their depart- 
ments, 

Instruction is given in the various 
branches of Drawing and Painting, after 
the latest and most approved methods. 

The college has a growing library of 
| 12.000 bound volumes and 13.000 pamph- 
| lets, and apparatus fur illustration in the 
several sciences. 

The recent enlargement of cur endow- 
ment and the erection of additional build- 
ings, add largely to our tacilities for edu- 
cation. 

Springfield is known far and wide as a 
pleasant city, with an unusuaily healthtul 
climate, It is admirably adupted in these 
respects to the requirements of a large 
school of learning. For ——— ad- 
dress the President of the Colle 

Springfield, Mo., April 20,1 - 





14-5¢ 


<i 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIS, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo 
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Take a Ride 


—OVER THE— 





—AND YOU— 


WILL DISCOVER 


Why it is termed the Popular 


Passenger Line 


Of America. 


x$Summer Tourists’ favorite route to the 


West, Northwest, North and 
East. 


Low Rate Season Tickets 


—F R SALE AT— 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis 


J C.GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’) Pasa’r Agent. 


TABS THs 














North, West & N orthwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman ~leeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 


AND 
ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHUKT LINE between 


St. TLocuis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


ParlorCars with Kecliming Chairs between St 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman sleeping 
ar re —_ Burlington 'o Minneapolis WITHOUT 


The a A vort TE ROUTE between 
St Louis, Ottamwa,. Des Moines, 
Couneil Blaffs, Onxha and Lincoln. 
Passengers by this Line h»ve only one 
change of cars between St Louis and ! incoln 
Nebrarka Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 


All Points in the Far West. 


he most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, l.aCrosse. and 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and superior equipment, combined 
with their Great Threugh Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, an:l the Far West. 

it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
ag ofa dieonmniort. 


D. SA Pose ige wl C. G. ae: 
gent 
12 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 112 
ST LOUIS. MO. 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen’! Pass. at. 
cago. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Rou 





(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


st. Louis 
—TO— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches throug 





to Nashville withouutchunge. No other line car 





offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only Ime for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all nosnte te in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threngh tickets and full information cal 
at Ticket Office, 116 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B.F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W. F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 





St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
trom Union Depot, and the ONLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change.- 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E.H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager 


HOPE™.DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible te others. Ail 
Conversation and even whispers cones distinctly. We 
weet Send for descriptive circular. 

ress 








J.J. POTTER, General Manager, C aoe 
1-2 er chi 


ee. 
JOUN GARMORE & O0., 
8. W. Oorner Sth & Kace Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


TO TEACHERS! 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS! 
Cheap! Cheap! 


0: 
Vv 


Cheap! 





I have purchased a job lot of Rewarp Carps, which will be sold very cheap. 
Send in your orders before they are all gone. These bright and beautiful cards are 
finely illuminated in gold and red, blue, green, etc., with beautiful oil colored pic- 
tures, and are VERY cheap. Price from 10c to 30c per package of 10 cards. 


Sent, Prepaid. 








NO. DESIGN. SIZE. |NO. _ DESIGN. 

401 Flowerr...........esecceees edaseucie’ 3x41-2 414 Scenes trom Youth....... kemeers 

402 Bouquet .......ccccccoccccscsseceeees 3x5 415 Children’s Scene Listed dusdaasaten 

404 Butterflies ......c00...ceeeeeseege eed XO Cl Reg eae omar 

405 Landscapes. +0 BXO | 420 Plain Pictures i in cdlors 

407 Flowers .............. 3x5 ,421 Flowers .. wa 

408 Children’s Scene ..... 3xd 422 Scenes from Youtli.sc.cc-c-0 : 

409 Sp sie sesssseseseeeeedX41-2 423 * for the Young, very tine, 3 1-2x6 
BI PEABO vise saskciscseserdsasessceses 3x5 427 Landscapes .......csccccscceeceoes 3x4 1-2 


On receipt of 25 cents I will send a package of samples that can be used. 
pa@s-No Samples Free. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERVWIN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Endorsements from Texas 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and 
ablest educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools: 


RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE, LISBON, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that 
the School Desks, Maps, Globes, Chirts, Blackboards aud other apparatus 
purchased of you some tiie since for this institution, amounting to 
nearly $50", came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and 
the outfit is a splendid ong in every way. I found everything to be 
just as you represent it, and I take pleasure in saying to those in need 
of school desks, after thoroughly testing them—that 


The Patent Curved Back Gothic Dewk and Seat, 





Back deat. 

is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 
further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and 
they certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by them 
than any ove else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 


Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. 


JAMES R. MALONE, 
President Riverside Institute. 


Very truly yours, 





The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 


CENTREVILLE HiGH SCHOOL, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir :—-Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Putent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased 
with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological prineiples, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurredamong themall. Suc- 
cess to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 





Yery truly yours, Pror, C. P. McOnowan. 
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rf DOLLAns FOR $1. 


vie ial arrong men’ with th: Publi-hers we are enabled cu . pore time to make our subscribers 
GR NDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTU 


We will give the ten books Cescribed bela, “including one year’s sub- | 


scription to the American JouRNAL ov Epucation for $2: In other words, 
any subscriber who will renew his subscription for anoth, year, and send | 
$1 extra, will receive this paper and the ten books mentioned below. 


Thus by renewing for aveth oT yoar you get | OOk~ Coat «or id onnerwis cut you 
FIFTEEN —— spon — seta 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.— We res tye | iraw this Dollar Offer at any time, 
thereiore subscribe at once if you want these TEN BOOKS FOR “ONE DOLLAR, «nd tell all your friends 


we bave mute the grandest offer of the century. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. | JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 


This well-known book may ve ranked as tne mes’ | 
book ever printe i. | 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonde ar | 


popular standard juvenile 
ful adventures of a cast-awav 
Asland. Complete in one vol. 

THE PILGRIMS. PROGRESS 
# row this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
snarkable book, as every one knows, was written 
@nder the similitude of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the most a ar religiou: writer in the 
English ‘language ; and perhaps more covies have 
teen sold than any other book except the Bible. 
ur edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 

ropriate illustrations. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. ° 

Th.s book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 

éng adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 


upon a desert) 
Fully illustrated. | 


wemote regions of the world, where he met w.tha | 


race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonderful exploits among giants. Complete 
in one volume. Finely illn=t raved. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN! <RTAINMENTS. 
Il.ustrated with numerou- «.««d engravings, de- 
—- of those many stranee and singular 
stories which the legend sav- 

Persie related to the Sultan » ist 
order to prolong her life, and tuu> vi: 
uffections and delivered the mux: 


“ 


but for her would have been sa 1.aved to his | 
unjust resentinent. | 
BAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG TH. “1ORMONS. | 
Every man and woman ip the lanv <nould read 


this story which is founded upon facts, and gives | 
an insight into the low estate of wowan under | 


the Mormon rule. 


BREAD = CHEESE AND KISSES. 
By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
after the style of Dickens; 
and novel features 


admirable picture of country life, giving the | 
history of a very happy and contented roung | 
couple who thought ne tot in life too lowly for the | 


pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
Complete in one volume, with illustrations. 





Sultaness of | 
ifter night, in | 
ially won his | 
virgins, who | 


Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain’ People, by Rev. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceedingly 
humorous and instructive, using the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volame— 
containing a great number oi pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
BEST COOK BOUK EVER PUBLISHED, Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes. 1t is just the book that every 
wite and housekeeper needs. 1 tells how to cook 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells bow 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, dyster>, poultry and game ; it tells how to 
select the best pouliry, fish, meats, etc.; it gives 
the best methods o! preparing sauces and salads 
and all kinds of vege'ables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs tu know about bread, 
biscuits, roils, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, cotlee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poison, couking for the sick, and many 
other uselol things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The Fables of A.sopus, an 9 pt representative of the 
great social and intellectuti movement of the age 
which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced his 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
speak to apy and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of iables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
ZEsop’s Fables at his finger’s ends was looked 
upon as an illiterate dunce 


tlemen. In one vol. Very profusely illustrated. 


abounds in excelle nt | NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


; is chiefly remarkable for its | 


A history and description of noble deeds, present- 
ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 
awaken the impu » imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded actions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackiess ovean. 





ise t& 


by Athenian gen- | 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each, yet they will be published in nice 
book form and bound ip heavy paper, wnd fora she rt time, in order to introduce them, the publishers 
allow us to give the entire ten Looks and one year’s subscription to our paper at the very iow price named 
above. These books comprise a wide range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing pro- 
ductions of the most noted and popular authors, and include booksof travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so 
that all tastes will be suited, and any one obtaining these ten books will possess a library of ten of the most 
popular books ever published. We have not room to give an extended description of each book, but no 
one can but be delighted who obtains these noted books at so low a price, and we expect that many 
of our readers will avai] themselves of this offer, which is not likely to occur but once in a lite-time. 

THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-nine picture< 10 complete it. 


THE PAGES are about 54 by § inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation 

THE TY PE is Minion, potted on theeyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 

THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April ist. One of the others will follow 
every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 

MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


J. B. MERWIN, Man. xA., 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rohr PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, or | 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
vension. All Pensions b 
| 1878, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
| the soldier 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. | 





Tes most complete system extant, and at pri- | 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES | Allentitled should apply at once 

3 | Thousands who sre now drawing pensions are 

cn annen ibm elibice tease sevnakec 50 | entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
Lectures ........ phdesebos beeeer ithe adeaeeee 1 00 | the war of te and + apo pod _ SS to | 
| pensions. ousands are ye entitled to bounty 

Common School Edition........ eeeeecserens $1 50 | but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pay 
Counting House Edition......... seeeeeeeeeee 300) forevery description of war claims collected. 
| SRAEERE SO ee seen ebee 2 00 | Employ an attorney residing in Washing’on, 


whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps for pension | 
and bounty laws. oe Ww. er eneeeea, | 
J 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 3 - Gaim Agent, Lock Box 48, e815 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- / 
companied by the money. - - ns at 


GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers BRYAN’sS 


TANT Te suits or moor lGGtric Belt and Suspensories, for 


IMPORTANT The New Calendar of the | Neryous Debility, Impotency, 


New England Conservatory and College of Mu- 
sic is sent tree. Apply to E. TOURJEE, Mu- | and Physic# *Prostration. 
sic Hell, Boston, Mass. 14-7'3t Send for illustrated pamphlet, orgive statement | 
=e of disease, and prompt reply will be ade ae _Ad- 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE dress aw Appliance Co., 2 Bond St., 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all pu 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 


_MENEELY & co., West Troy, New York. 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price | 
~or the five books for $3 30. 


Help for Young Reporters. 








Soh Sst a li a Deere areca, | at bepk of vet gestions and directions | 
r ts a eX , @pt short-hand notes. and | 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY toe SE Re epecial mode of | ror tu 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches & 2 A a gy mags Can | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 4 Se me Wrseers. 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 2 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. * —):, Publishers. 
14-8 12t on — = "fon Place, New York. 
ee 
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AY. | 





My Eyes are so Tired! 
_ Andmy Head Achesso Badly.” 


| a Saar 
**Why do our children complain of tired eyes and dull headaches,” is s 
| question frequently asked by parents, and has been, and i is, a subject of in- 
| vestigation by the medical fraternity. We feel confident it is mainly caus- 
jed by the constant use of highly finished white paper in our schools. 
| As a remedy, we wish to call attention to our Neurrat Tint Papers, 
| which are both soft and pleasant to the eye, and can be used, either by day 
| light without tiring, or gas light, without straining the nerves of that most 
| delicate organ. 

THE PAPERS CONSIST OF: 
| Legal and Foolscap, Congress and Bath Letter, Packet and Commercial 
| Note, ruled on one side, and either bound in pads of 100 and 200 one-half 
| sheets each, or ruled on all sides, and folded. Desk, or Small’ Memoran- 
dum Pads, unruled, in nine different sizes, from 2 1-4x4 to 8x12 1-2 in. 
| We are now offering for the coming season’s school sessions an exten- 
|sive line of School Exercise Books, in 14 different sizes and styles; made 
|from White and Manila Writing Paper, in plain and fancy ruling; bound 
|in Press Board, and Rope Paper Covers, and in every respect the best lire 
of these goods now in the market. 





} No Size. on Style. Price ad 100 Booke 
| l, 8 1-2x5 1-2, Oblong, 2, Mani'a Paper. Rope Covers...... ..$ 5 00 
| 2, 56 de ry 0. - Press Board Covers... 1010 
| 3 “6 se 16), se 15 
| 5 *~ ae 52, White Paper, ieee Covers re 5 00 
| II, 3 1-2x8, Square, 48, Manila Paper, 5 On 

12, ae -é 1m, oe 10 Oo 
| 48, $1-2x7 Oblong, 40, White Paver, as 5 00 
| 44. “ 6 10”, ‘6 “ 10 00 
| oO 





Something New in Composition Books. 
“PRETTY STORIES.” 
(Copy-righted June, 183!). 
These books are issued to meet the demand for a composition book for 
It contains “24 pages, with a handsome engraving of 
some simple subject at the head of each page. It is printed on our Neutral 
Tint paper, bound in heavy covers with rounded corners. 
The author is Mr. William F. Kellogg of the School Journal, New York. 
PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 25 BOOKS EACH. 
First Series, 6 1-2x8 in., 24 pages, per 100 books, - - - $8 00 
If the above goods cannot be obtained from your stationer we will fil! 
your order. 


| 


| Young Children. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 
117 Fulton and 52 Ann Street. New York. 


14-7 lt 


Tools to Work With. 


| Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
|please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
|ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
|a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 


| more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
|upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teachcr will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
| which School Boards should no longer overlook. 
Teachers owe - it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a giver 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, 


; ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
* A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c. &c. 


rther information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
| #shools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, aud write direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo, 





the law of January, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





